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Art.  I.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Ajwstolic  Age,  in  Right 
Seniioiis  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year 
1821).  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  632.  Ox¬ 
ford,  1829. 

WE,  should  most  exceedingly  like  to  see  a  good  history 
of  the  great  primeval  traditions ; — not  disfigured  by  a 
depraved  appetite  for  hypothesis,  nor  by  a  ‘  wild-yager*s  chase  * 
after  etymological  phantasms,  but  a  calm,  unprejudiced,  un¬ 
wearied  collation  and  induction,  tracing  the  signs  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  first  Oracles  of  the  true  God,  wherever  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  human  apprehensions  and  anticipations  are  to  be  found. 
We  should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  such  an  investigation 
failed  to  throw  much  light  both  on  the  political  and  the  moral 
history  of  mankind ;  especially  on  the  great  struggle  in  which 
men  have  been  always  and  every  where  engaged, — the  effort  to 
cast  off  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  to  follow 
out  the  indications  which  were  ever  present  to  remind  them  of 
their  privileges  as  intellectual  and  immortal  beings. 

The  history  of  w  hat  is  usuiilly  termed  philosophy,  is  little 
more  than  the  imperfect  record  of  what  active-minded  men 
have,  in  all  ages  and  times,  been  doing  for  the  recovery  of  this 
^eat  source  of  moral  and  mental  science.  Lost,  or,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated,  miserably  impaired  and  corrupted,  by  the 
folly  of  its  weak  and  guilty  possessors,  the  wise  and  good  among 
mankind  have  ever  been  anxious  to  regain  it :  they  collected 
its  fragments,  watched  its  intimations,  and  strove  to  trace  out 
snd  to  multiply  the  analogies  by  which  its  nature  and  connexion 
might  be  divined.  If,  in  these  efforts,  they  were  too  often 
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unsuccessful ;  if  fanciful  resemblances  and  remote  coincidences 
were  the  frequent  substitutes  for  cautious  induction;  if  wilj 
imaginations  were  permitted  to  overbear  tlie  sobriety  of  truth, 
and  subtile  inventions  to  usurp  the  place  of  high  and  legitimate 
discovery  ;  yet  w  as  tlieir  quest  honourable,  and  even  in  its  failure 
it  was  not  unprotitable.  They  wlio  engaged  in  it  were  among 
the  benefactors  of  tlieir  kind.  Sophists  and  empirics  thrust 
tbemseUes  into  their  noble  association,  and  brought  reproach 
upon  their  name ;  but  their  true  fame  survives,  and  tardy  jus¬ 
tice  lias  visited  the  memory  of  the  servile  and  tlie  base.  In  a 
dark  and  devious  way,  these  illustrious  men  were  resolutely 
striving  to  recover  and  ascertain,  for  themselves  and  for  others, 
the  right  road.  Surrounded  with  majestic  ruins,  fragments  of 
noble  structures,  they  were  labouring  to  restore  and  re-edify 
that  of  which  the  mere  wreck  was  glorious.  Amid  the  awful 
shadow  s  and  uncertain  forms  of  an  intellectual  chaos,  they  were 
seeking  to  detect  the  elements  of  order,  and  to  work  out  the 
great  problem  of  time  and  eternity.  They  stood  between  the 
j>ast  and  the  future,  searching  out  the  deep  secret  of  their  story 
and  combination  :  they  looked  to  the  heavens,  to  the  earth,  and 
to  the  abyss,  (juestioning  them  of  existence  and  of  immortality, 
'riiev  were  aware  of  the  dilliculty,  not  less  than  of  the  loftiness 
of  their  aims;  and  well  might  they  feel  them  both  didicult  and 
high,  since,  though  they  knew  it  not,  their  success  would  not 
only  have  brought  anew’  to  light  the  lost  revelations  of  l*aradise, 
hut  have  anticipated  the  clearer  lessons  of  Christianity.  Had 
they  known  the  height  and  ilensity  of  the  barriers  which  stood 
between  them  and  the  attainment  of  their  object,  they  would 
have  (lesisted  from  iiujuiry,  in  despair  of  grasping  truths  beyond 
man’s  finding  out,  and  reserved  by  God  for  his  own  revealing. 

Vet,  such  is  the  perverseness  of  the  luiman  temper,  that 
when  these  things  were  actually  revealed, — when  the  great 
enigma  was  explaincil,  and  life  and  immortality  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  (Sospel,  Philosophy  resented  the  intrusion,  and 
treated  the  interference  of  Heaven  itself,  as  an  invasion  of  her 
ow  n  peculiar  province.  Christianity  visited  the  disputants  of 
the  schools,  solving  their  doubts,  and  pouring  illumination  on 
all  their  darkness  ;  yet,  they  received  her  not : — “  professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.”  And  when  they 
found  the  cviilence  too  strong  for  utter  rejection,  when  the 
truth  was  forced  upon  their  reluctant  approbation,  they  fenced 
themselves  with  evasions  and  subterfuges ;  they  had  recourse 
to  mean  compromise  and  paltry  theft,  purloining  the  glorious 
verities  of  God’s  word,  and  mixing  them  up  with  their  own  ex¬ 
travagancies,  thus  ilebasing  the  fine  gold  hy  a  vile  alloy,  and 
giving  currency  to  the  vulgar  metal  of  their  systems,  by  siainp- 
ing  it  with  a  royal  impress.  Philosophy  sought  to  avail  herself 
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of  Christian  science,  without  lowering  her  own  pretensions  or 
forfeiting  her  usurped  prerogatives. 

We  have  now  come  directly  upon  Gnosticism,  and  ‘  plucked 
*out  the  heart  of  its  mystery.’  View  it  in  what  light  we  may,  carry 
it  as  far  hack  as  we  please,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  as  an 
original  invention :  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  clumsy  at¬ 
tempt  to  graft  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  on  the  devices  of 
Dien.  This,  indeed,  was  a  process  that  had  been  going  on  long 
before  the  formal  promulgation  of  the  Gnostic  opinions.  Suf¬ 
ficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  effects  of  Judaism 
on  tin*  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  world  ;  and  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  a  skilful  and  discreet  investigation  of  this  important 
subject  wotdd  am]dy  repay  whatever  cost  of  labour  it  might  de¬ 
mand.  In  tln^  ])resent  instance,  the  inquiry  is  indispensable : 
it  is  quite  in  vain  to  take  up  the  subject  at  any  precise  period, 
in  the  expectation  of  fixing  it  down  to  that  particular  epoch, 
and  of  connecting  its  ramifications  with  the  then  existing  state 
of  philosophical  M>eculation.  In  the  Syntagma  Commentatio- 
num,  published  at  Goettingen,  by  J,  D.  MichacUs,  (the  first  part 
in  ITof),  the  second  in  17(57,)  there  occurs,  under  the  running 
title  of  Gnostici  ante  Christianas^  a  Dissertation  on  certain  in¬ 
dications  of  the  (inostic  philosophy  occurring  in  the  Septuagint 
and  in  the  writings  of  rhilo,  the  Platonizing  Jew.  Its  main 
illustrations  are  derived  from  the  management  of  particular 
texts  in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  apparently  intended  to 
avoid  giving  countenance  to  the  error  cel  primarius  of  the 
Gnostics,  wliich  made  a  distinction  between  the  Demiurgus  (so 
they  termed  the  Creator  of  the  world)  and  the  Supreme  God, 
ascribing  to  the  former,  human  passions  and  infirmities,  wrath, 
hatred,  remorse,  ignorance  of  the  future.  Apprehensive  that 
the  partizans  of  this  cardinal  error  might  eagerly  claim  the 
sanction  of  those  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  which  figuratively  de¬ 
scribe  Jehovah  as  repenting  him,  as  being  angry,  and  as  griev¬ 
ing,  the  ’franslators  of  the  Septuagint  gave  a  different  turn  to 
such  passages,  and  made  them  simply  expressive  of  counsel  and 
delilKTation.  If  this  view  of  things  be  correct,  the  history  of 
Gnosticism  retires  far  back  into  the  ages  antecedent  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  identifies  its  main  doctrines  with  a  state  of  opinions 
essentially  unconnected  with  the  Gospel,  however  it  may  have 
been  afterwards  sought  to  enrich  and  adorn  them  from  that 
sacred  source.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  keep  these  and  si¬ 
milar  elucidations  in  mind,  because  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  Gnostics  talked  of  as  a  Christian  sect,  or  rather 
as  the  disciples  of  a  heresy  claiming  to  be  identified  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  because  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  distinctive 
epithet  with  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  the  Christian  faith, 
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induce  tlie  supposition  that  Gnosticism  was  a  spurious 
oflsct  from  the  genuine  root. 

*  There  are  few  points*,  says  Dr.  Burton,  '  which  arc  so  striking,  in 
a  perusal  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
Cnostic  tenets.  The  rtnuler  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  familiar  with  those  of  the 
(tospel,  finds  himself  suddenly  introduced  to  a  new  sect,  the  very  name 
<»f  which  was  |KThap8  unknown  to  him  before.  When  he  comes  to  the 
st'cond  century,  he  finds  that  Gnosticism,  under  some  form  or  other, 
was  professt'd  in  every  part  of  the  then  civilized  world.  He  finds  it 
divided  into  sclunds,  as  numerously  and  zealously  attended  as  any 
which  Greece  or  Asia  could  boast  in  their  happiest  days.  He  meets 
with  names  totally  unknown  to  him  before,  which  excitetl  as  much 
stMisation  as  those  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  He  hears  of  volumes  having 
Ihvii  written  in  support  of  this  new  philosophy,  not  one  of  which  has 
survived  to  our  own  day.  His  classical  recollections  are  roused  by 
finding  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics 
and  of  Plato:  he  hears  of  Jews,  who  made  even  their  exclusive  creed 
lK*nd  to  the  new  system  :  and  what  interests  him  most  is,  that  in  every 
pagi*  he  reads  of  the  baneful  effect  which  Gnosticism  had  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  adopting  ])arts  of  the  Gosjm?!  scheme,  but  adopting  them 
<»nly  to  disguise  and  deform  them.* 

But  before  we  proceed  with  the  discussion,  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  give  some  description  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  well 
as  to  say  something  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  have,  in 
modern  times,  expressly  investigated  the  same  subject.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  airord  even  to  enumerate  the  host  of  minor 
publications  w  hicli  have,  more  or  less  meritoriously,  touched  on 
various  points  connected  with  the  inquiry ;  but  there  are  certain 
sources  of  information  to  w  hich  the  reader’s  attention  may  be 
advantageously  directed ;  and  there  is  one  work  in  particular, 
less  known  in  this  country  than  it  deserves  to  be,  to  which  we 
may  have  occasion  to  make  more  specific  reference.  Students 
in  divinity  among  ourselves,  such  of  them,  at  least,  who  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  ascending  to  the  fountains  of  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  are,  we  believe,  accustomed  to  use  the  popular  com¬ 
pendium  of  Mosheim  as  their  text-book.  For  general  pur|>oses, 
this  may  suflice ;  but,  for  more  special  examination,  particularly 
concerning  inquiries  connected  with  the  early  annals  of  the 
church,  its  materials  will  be  found  meagre  and  inadequate. 
This  deficiency  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied  in  his  InstitutioMi 
MajoreSf  and  in  his  t’ornmentaries  on  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Still,  however, 
there  is  much  wanting,  even  in  these  able  w’orks,  to  clear  up 
the  difhculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  full  and  clear  develoiv 
menl  of  the  Gnostic  {diilosophy.  It  occupies  ground  too  wide 
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and  irregular  for  mere  cursory  ami  critical  survey.  Collection 
must  always  precede  collation ;  and  just  and  severe  as  the  cri¬ 
ticism  of  Mosheini  may  ultimately  be  found,  his  readers  are 
comiwlled  to  trust  it  rather  too  implicitly,  unless  they  engage  in 
the  extraneous  task  of  looking  out  for  materials  elsewhere.  In 
this  exercise  they  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  voluminous  J/S- 
moires  of  Tillemont;  a  work  of  wondrous  labour,  but  somewhat 
wanting  in  that  critical  character  which,  in  Mosheim,  is  carried 
to  a  questionable  extreme :  the  due  medium  would  lie  about 
midway  between  the  scepticism  of  the  latter,  and  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  former.  Dr.  Burton  mentions  Dupin;  but 
we  attach  little  value  to  the  Hiblioth^que  of  that  able  compiler, 
excepting  as  an  Index,  copious  indeed,  and  raisonn^t  but  still 
only  an  index  of  ecclesiastical  authors  and  books :  in  this  light, 
it  is  inestimable,  notwithstanding  its  inevitable  errors  and  de¬ 
fects.  Dr.  B.  also  refers  to  Neander’s  ‘  History  of  the  Chris- 
‘  tian  Religion  and  Church  *,  as  having  been  of  ‘  no  small  ad¬ 
vantage*  to  him  while  composing  his  ‘  Notes*.  The  original 
of  this  work  has  never  fallen  in  our  way,  but  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  llose*s  translation  lies  on  our  table,  though  we  have  not  yet 
had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  It  is  very  fairly  stated  by  the  Oxford  Pro¬ 
fessor,  that  some  parts  of  the  work  are  very  little  to  his  taste ; 
but  wlien  he  calls  the  writer  a  *  theorist  *,  he  means,  we  take  it 
for  granted,  that  his  own  theory  does  not  accord  with  the  theory 
of  Seamier. 

There  are,  however,  two  works  of  high  value,  which,  so  far  as 
any  such  compositions  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  original 
reference,  will  furnish  the  inquirer  with  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  Gnosticism,  though  large  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  bias  of  the  writers.  The  great  work 
of  Benusobre  on  Manicheism,  contains  copious  elucidations  of 
the  Gnostic  doctrines,  though  the  Author  seems  to  have  held 
a  brief  as  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  the  great  cause  of  Or¬ 
thodoxy  versus  Heresy.  His  industry  was  unwearied,  and  his 
critical  sagacity  unquestionable;  but  he  pushes  impartiality  to 
affectation,  and  exhibits  a  perverse  skill  in  the  extenuation  of 
error,  w  hich  has,  at  least,  the  happy  effect  of  putting  the  read¬ 
er  on  his  guard.  Dr.  Burton  says  justly  of  this  great  work, 
that  it  *  exhausts  the  subject  on  xvhich  it  treats  * :  he  might  have 
added,  that  its  exhausting  qualities  sometimes  press  on  tlie  retul- 
er*s  patience.  But  the  most  popular,  and  probably,  on  the 
^hole,  the  most  complete  exhibition  of  the  history  and  tenets  of 
Gnosticism,  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  Histoire  Critique  of  M. 
•Jacques  Matter,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Strasburg. 
In  1820,  be  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  an 
**  Historical  Cssay  on  the  School  of  Alexandria**,  written  in  sue- 
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cessful  com|>eiilion  for  a  priie  oifcrod  by  the  Parisian  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  anil  Bellos  lx?ttres.  This  able  and  cotnpreheiw 
sivc  work  pives  a  spirited  and  siilisfactory  view  of  the  litenry 
history  of  Alexandria  and  its  numerous  schools  of  science  and 
philos<)phy.  rUat  history  is  in  fact,  he  observes,  ‘  from  the 
‘  time  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  the  history  of  Grecian  Litera. 

‘  ture ;  and  the  u  riiini;^  of  the  Alexandrians  are  the  more  m- 
‘  tcresting,  inaMiuich  as  they  may  be  in  some  sort  considered  is 
‘  an  artiticial  product.  In  truth,  it  was  the  protection  atforded 
‘  to  letters  by  the  l-.a^ida?,  w  hich  ijave  birth  to  the  w  hole  of  the 

*  immense  literature  of  Alexandria ;  and  since  the  anitals  of 
‘  science  offer  nothing  resembling  this  phenonK*non,  the  des- 

*  tinies  of  Cireek  literature  in  Egypt  present  the  only  solution 
‘  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  the  history  of  leim- 
‘  ing, — How  much  can  be  accomplished  by  liberal  encourage- 

*  uH-'iil  to  mental  labour  ?  ’  \Ve  are  accustoiiKKl  to  hold  the  li- 
l>ours  of  this  schixd  in  light  esteem,  but  in  earlier  tinges  their 
value  w  as  highly  rated :  such  men  as  Bessarion  and  Ficlnus 
made  them  their  favourite  reading,  and  l^eibnitz  has  spoken  of 
them  with  res|H'ct.  This  passing  notice  of  an  important  work 
may  l>c  acceptable  to  si>mc  of  our  readers,  since  it  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  little  known  among  ourselves;  and  as  it  contains, 
within  convenient  com|>a>s,  a  readable  analysis  of  what  is  now 
u>ually  det  ined  unreadable  literature.  M,  Matter  s  studies  in 
lliis  direction,  gave  him  much  assistance  in  his  equally  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  gain  a  second  prize  offered  by  the  same  Aca^lcroy 
for  the  ablest  treatise  on  the  Gnostics;  and  in  IS?^  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Critical  Hi:4ory  of  Gnosticism,  and  of  its  Inflaenoc 
on  the  Ucligious  and  Philosophical  St*cLs  of  the  First  Six  Cen- 
lurk's  of  the  Christian  Era”.  We  are  happy  in  ha\Iag  the 
opinion  of  Hr.  Burton  in  support  of  our  favourable  eslliiule  of 
this  *kariKHl  and  valuable  *  work;  though  wc  think  iW  ‘  as- 
*  lonishing  mlsUikes  and  iiiuccuracies '  of  winch  he  couqdilns, 
should  lia\e  bt  i  U  a  little  more  carefully  ^>oin ted  out.  lleoh- 
Sir>es,  ill  a  note  illustrating  the  errors  in  question,  that 
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d'Ausavdri*  ”,  is  a  very  Viiguc  exp^es^j^ln,  when  Origen  was  pupil  flf 
Clcmertl,  aad  flourished  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  At  p.  8n,  he 
sjH-aks  w  ith  praist'  of  Origrn’s  work  against  Marcion  ;  by  which  he 
can  only  mean  the  diah^ae  dc  rerfn  in  ricwm^fidcn  which  has  beei  1<*^ 
decidcsf  not  to  W  a  w'orK  of  Origen.  At  p.  ,*t8,  he  savs  that  Fpiphi- 
nins  brotl  later  than  Kphrem  (SvnisV  and  died  at  the  bf^nning  d 
the  fwirth  erntnry  :  whereas  he  died  in  the  year  and  s^nce  hewn 
tbexi  wtwrly  one  hundred  vtwrs  oki,  he  prohabiv  flourished  earlier  thi* 
Kphrem.  th«>ngh  he  survives!  him  hv  tw^entr  rears.  Itut  the  mert  ei* 
truiwdinaTy  contusion,  if  1  rightly  u;)derstund  the  paasaoe.  is  at 
where  he  ul  Gregory  of  XaiianijuU,  **  aah  ici  ks 
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d*  FHc  tie  Crrtr  **;  upon  which  I  shall  onl?  oharTre.  that 
Grcp^nr  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Elias 
('rrtensis  A^Tote  a  a^mmentary  upon  his  wcu'ks  in  the  iniddle  of  the 
eighth.* 

Those  ohjcctions  were  scarcely  worth  making.  Wc  can 
hsnlly  think  it  a  *  rerv  vague  ’  mode  of  expression,  to  call  a 
man's  pupil  his  contemporary ;  and  when  one  individual  sur¬ 
vives  another  ‘  twenty  years’,  we  can  see  no  great  error  in  say¬ 
ing  that  he  *  lived  later  *.  As  to  the  last  piece  of  ‘  extraordi- 

*  nary  concision  ’,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  very*  obvious  error 
of  the  press :  if  Dr.  Burton  will  substitute  for  qni  SMit,  the  pa- 
renthctic  phrase,  je  suis — ‘  I  here  follow*,  &c. — every  thing 
will  be  quite  right.  We  suspect  that  the  Strashurg  Frofesaor 
writes  a  had  hand ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  does  not  write 
very  good  French;  i>eithcr  is  he  so  skilful  a  corrector  of  the 
press  as  we  have  always  found  Dr.  Burton  to  be;  but  these 
delinquencies  will  rather  feebly  support  a  charge  of  *  astonish- 

*  ing  inaccuracy  Tliat  there  are  symptoros  of  *  carelessness 
we  admit;  as  when  (p.  31,  Vol.  I.)  Enstbc  is  printed  for 

Irincc;  although  even  here,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  intricacies  of  an  indifferent  French  hand-writing,  will  easily 
understand  how  the  printer  may  have  confounded  the  one  with 
the  other.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that  the  Author, 
writing  with  Eusebius  lying  open  before  him,  and  making  re¬ 
ference  to  him  in  a  note,  is  res|x>nsihle  for  the  error.  We  had, 
It  first,  intcnde<l  to  include  the  work  of  M.  Matter  in  the  present 
article,  and  to  enter  largely  on  the  subject  as  presented  by  him; 
but  fearing  that  it  might  both  encumber  our  movements  and 
lead  us  to  an  inconvenient  pressure  on  our  limits,  we  have 
jud^etl  it  most  ex|>etlicnt  to  reserve  the  volumes  for  occasional 
reference  only,  dismissing  them  for  the  present  with  the  citation 
of  Dr.  Burton's  just  eulogy,  ‘  There  is  he  says,  ‘  perhaps  no 

*  work  w  hich  treats  this  obscure  subject  at  so  much  length,  or 

*  vhich  contains  so  much  information  concerning  it.’ 

W  e  are  now,  though  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  march,  fairly 
nj  presence  of  Dr.  Burton’s  volume;  and  we  shaU  honestly 
oonfi'ss,  that  we  arc  considerably  embarrassed  how  to  deal  with 
it.  It  is  full  of  learning  of  the  best  kind;  not  filched  from  the 
cheap  sources  of  epitomes  or  compilations,  but  drawn  from  the 
knmtain  head;  it  is  fairly  rtasoued,  and  mat  Led  by  no  un- 
caiidki  spirit ;  it  is  fraught  with  iiifonnation,  various  and  im¬ 
portant  ;  hut,  with  all  these  excellent  qualities,  and  more  than 
these,  it  lacks  the  finishing  hand  :  it  is  inrither  skilfully  written 
scientifically  compacted.  The  reader  may  travel  froa 
Canon  Hampton's  *  last  will  and  testament  ’,  to  the  ‘  Index  of 
‘  ^xts  \  aware  that  he  is  journeying  over  a  fertile  soil,  planted 
^tb  much  that  is  ‘  rich  and  rare  *,  and  yet,  find  himself  unable 
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to  form  any  distinct  idea,  cither  of  the  path  he  has  traced,  or 
of  tlie  objects  he  has  encountered.  If,  however,  the  student  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  analysing  and  common-placing  as 
he  goes  on,  he  will  at  last  find  himself  in  possession  of  copious 
and  excellent  materials  for  reflection  and  investigation.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  take  up  anew  the  inquiry  that  we  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  the  most  accessible 
materials  for  its  successful  prosecution.  But  we  must  first  state, 
in  explanation  of  our  motive  for  confining  this  article  to  the 
consideration  of  one  particular  error,  or  rather  compilation  of 
errors,  while  Dr.  Burton  professes  a  general  examination  of  the 
heresies  of  the  Apostolic  age,  that  the  greater  and  more  va¬ 
luable  part  of  his  Lectures,  relates  to  the  history  and  tenets  of 
Cxnosticism ;  and  that,  as  the  nature  of  this  system  is  probably 
less  familiar  to  our  readers  than  the  more  explicit  invasions  of 
Christian  doctrine,  we  have  waived  the  general  subject,  and 
fixed  on  this  particular  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  Heresy  is  improperly  applied  to 
the  Gnostic  scheme.  It  might  originate  heresies,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  various  sects  which  professed  and  deteriorated 
Christianity,  may  be  clearly  traceable ;  hut,  in  itself,  it  is  an  in- 
dejx'ndent  system  of  Philosophy,  of  which  we  have  already  traced 
the  derivation,  and  which  we  shall  now  proceed  more  particularly 
to  define.  The  question —  IV/tence  and  wherefore  evil?  has  been, 
throughout,  the  object  and  the  stumbling-block  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  speculation ;  and  never  w'as  a  more  unhappy  attempt  to 
work  out  an  answer,  than  that  which  was  made  by  the  Gnostics. 
Aware  that  it  was  both  impious  and  contradictory  to  make  God 
the  author  of  evil, — feeling,  too,  that  its  existence  was  undeni¬ 
able,  and  yet  unwilling  to  take  refuge  from  doubt,  in  the  coarse 
sterilities  of  atheism,  they  adopted  a  system  of  evasion,  and 
sought,  by  removing  the  introduction  of  evil  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  attenuate 
the  difliculties  which  they  could  not  wholly  remove.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  sect,  there  were,  of  course,  variations  in  the 
mode  of  exhibiting  its  doctrines ;  hut  the  main  principles  of 
Chiosticism  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Burton  in  the  following 
extract. 

*  Tlie  Supreme  God  had  dw'clt  from  all  eternity  in  a  Pleroma  of  inac¬ 
cessible  Light ;  and  In'side  the  name  of  first  Father,  or  first  Principle, 
they  called  him  also  Hythus,  as  if  to  denote  the  unfathomable  nature  o( 
his  |HTfections.  This  Pkdng,  by  an  <»|)eration  purely  mental,  or  by  acting 
ujHm  himsxdf,  pnnluced  two  other  beings,  of  different  sexes,  fnw 
w’hom,  bv  a  series  of  descents,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  schemes,  several  pairs  of  beings  were  formed,  who  w’cre  called 
/f'.onst  fmm  the  peritnls  of  their  existence  bt»fore  time  w'as,  or  Ema* 
natioHSt  from  the  mode  of  their  production.  These  successive  i^ns  or 
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Emanations  appear  to  have  been  inferior  each  to  the  preceding ;  and 
their  existence  was  indisjK'iisable  to  the  Gnostic  scheme,  that  they 
might  account  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  without  making  God  the 
author  <>f  evil.  These  ^^k)ns  lived  through  countless  ages  with  their 
first  Father :  hut  the  system  of  emanations  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  of  concentric  circles ;  and  they  gradually  deteriorated,  os  they 
aiiproached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pleroma.  Beyond 
tnis  Pleroma  was  Matter,  inert  and  powerless,  though  co-eteniol  with 
the  supreme  God,  and  like  him  without  beginning.  At  length  one  of 
the  -lums  passed  the  limits  of  the  Pleroma,  and  meeting  with  Matter, 
created  the  world  after  the  form  and  model  of  an  idetd  world,  which 
fxisUd  in  the  Pleroma  or  in  the  mind  of  the  supreme  God.  Here  it 
is,  that  inconsistency  is  added  to  absurdity  in  the  Gnostic  scheme. 
For  let  the  intermediate  ii^ons  be  as  many  as  the  wildest  imagination 
could  devise,  still  God  was  the  remote,  if  not  the  proximate,  cause  of 
creation.  Added  to  which,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Demiur^us 
formed  the  world  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that,  having 
formed  it,  he  rebelled  against  him.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  strong  re- 
somhlance  to  the  oriental  doctrine  of  two  principles,  Good  and  Evil,  or 
Light  and  Darkness.  The  two  principles  were  always  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  God  must  have  lieen  conceived  to  have  been  more  |)ower- 
ful  than  Matter,  or  an  emanation  from  God  could  not  have  shaped 
and  moulded  it  into  form  :  yet  God  was  not  able  to  reduce  IVIutter  to 
its  primeval  chaos,  nor  to  destroy  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus  had 
priKiuccd.  What  God  could  not  prevent,  he  was  always  endeavouring 
to  cure :  and  here  it  is  that  the  Gnostics  borrowed  so  largely  from  the 
Christian  scheme.  The  names  indeed  of  several  of  their  J^ns  were 
evidently  taken  from  terms  which  they  found  in  the  Gos{M.d.  Thus 
we  meet  with  Logos,  Monogettes,  Zoe,  Ecclesia,  all  of  them  successive 
emanations  from  the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the  Pleroma. 
At  length  we  meet  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the 
last  .Eons  which  were  put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
reminly  the  evil  which  the  creative  iEon  or  Demiurgus  had  caused. 
He  was  to  emancipate  men  from  the  tyranny  of  Matter,  or  of  the  evil 
Principle ;  and  by  revealing  to  them  the  true  God,  who  was  hitherto 
unknown,  to  fit  them  by  a  ^)erfection  and  sublimity  of  knowledm  to 
enter  tlie  divine  Pleroma.  To  gain  this  knowledge  was  the  end  and 
obji*ct  of  Christ’s  coming  upon  earth :  and  hence  the  inventors  and  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  doctrine  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Gnostics.* 

M.  Matter  finds  great  beauty  in  these  wild  fancies :  he  speaks 
of  the  ‘  bold  and  brilliant  *  inventions  of  Gnosticism,  and  sums 
up  its  essential  elements  in  somewhat  specious  terms.  *  £ma- 

*  nation  from  God  of  all  spiritual  beings,  the  progressive  de- 

*  generation  of  those  emanations,  redemption  and  return  towards 

*  fhc  purity  of  the  Creator,  re-establishment  of  the  primeval 
‘  harmony  of  all  existences,  the  happy  and  truly  divine  life  of 

*  all,  in  the  bosom  of  God :  such,*  says  Matter,  ‘  are  the  funda- 
‘  mental  principles  of  Gnosticism.’  Without  acknowledging  the 
fairness  of  thus  stripping  a  system  of  its  absurd  and  tawdry 
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drapery,  that  it  may  Ik?  displayed  in  a  simple  and  attractive 
form,  wc  are  willing  so  far  to  adopt  this  representation,  as  to 
found  upon  it  an  exposure  of  the  entire  want  of  originality  in 
the  (inostic  hypothesis.  Had  we  no  other  evidence  than  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  schemes  of  the  Oxford  and  Slrashurg  Professors, 
we  should  he  <|uile  sure  of  the  syncretism  of  the  sect;  and  it 
thus  presents  itself  to  our  view  under  the  aspect  traced  out  at 
the  comincncemcnt  of  this  article,  as  the  expiring  effort  of  Phi- 
losophy,  rallying  her  sinking  energies  in  the  attempt  to  concen¬ 
trate  and  combine  the  last  and  most  impressive  of  the  inventions 
of  her  disciples,  grafting  upon  them  the  reveries  of  the  Jewish 
l-ahhala,  and  striving  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  opinion  was,  we  believe,  first 
broached  by  Mosheim,  that  the  germ  of  Gnosticism  was  to  be 
found  in  the  systems  of  the  I'.ast;  hut  the  oriental  philosophy 
was  then,  and  is  even  now,  involved  in  too  much  obscurity  to 
allow  of  distinct  definition.  Blessig,  as  quoted  by  Matter, 
{Ecole  d Alexandri(%  \  ol.  I.  p.  277,)  after  having  examined 
the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  ‘  a  great  deal  has 
‘  been  said  about  the  philosophy  of  the  East;  but  no  one  has 
‘  ever  yet  been  able  to  form  distinct  notions  concerning  it ;  and 
‘  after  all  our  labour,  our  knowledge  apparently  amounts  only 
‘  to  this, — that  wc  know  nothing  at  all  about  it'  And  Walch, 
who  devoted  an  essay  to  the  Inquiry,  *  dc  Philosophia  Oricntali 
‘  Gnosticorum  systcinatum  fonte  et  origincy  sums  up  the  result 
in  three  particulars:  1.  That  the  first  principles  of  Gnosticism 
were  known  among  the  Orientals  before  its  connexion  with 
Chri'^tianity :  2.  That  therefore  the  Gnostics  are  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  inventors  of  their  ow  n  system :  but  3.  That  no  his¬ 
torical  testimony  can  be  assigned  for  the  eastern  origin  of  their 
doctrines.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  after  all,  that  this  philosophy 
of  the  East  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  confused  jumble  of 
magic,  astrology,  and  mystical  notions  respecting  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe.  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  this  w  isdom  of  the  Orient,  this  Xax?a<*ti  crof  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  suggested  to  the  Jews,  not  a  few  of  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  their  Cabbala;  and  a  close  relationship  seems  to 
exist  between  the  /Eons  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Cabbalistic 
Sephiroth,  or  superior  splendours,  iidiabiting  the  Aziluthic 
world,  or  region  of  emanations.  Dr.  Burton  has  made  it  clear, 
that  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  brought  with  them 
many  of  the  eastern  notions  and  customs,  and  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  countries 
where  the  Magian  superstitions  had  been  recently  reformed  by 
Zoroaster. 

In  cue  soiijK*,*  he  observes,  ‘the  Jew's  had  greatly  profited  by  their 
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captivity  in  liabylon  ;  and  we  read  no  more  of  the  whole  nation  falling 
into  idolatry.  The  Persians  indeed  were  not  idolaters ;  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  greatest  effect  was  priKluced  ujxni  the  opinions  of 
the  Jews.  It  seems  certain,  that  their  notions  concerning  angtds  re« 
ceived  a  considerable  tincture  from  those  of  the  Persians ;  and  the 
three  princi|ml  sects,  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  shew  how 
far  religions  difrerenci‘s  were  allowed  among  them,  and  yet  the  unity 

of  faith  was  considered  to  be  maintained.  The  Cablwda . contains 

many  dtH:trines  concerning  angels  and  other  mystical  points,  which  can 
only  have  come  from  an  Eastern  quarter  ;  and  the  secondary,  or  alle- 
goricjd,  interpretatitm  of  Scripture,  with  which  the  Cabbala  abounds, 
iK'gaii  soon  after  the  return  from  captivity.* 

Enough  has  been  stated,  in  the  course  even  of  these  brief  ob¬ 
servations,  to  shew  the  probable  connexion  of  the  Cahbala,  or 
traditionary  system  of  tlie  Jews,  with  the  superstitions  of  Chal- 
dira,  and  the  possible  derivation  from  both,  of  some  at  least  of 
thednostic  fancies;  but  the  most  abundant  source  still  remains 
to  be  described,  the  very  fountain-head  of  Gnosticism.  ‘  What,* 
asks  Heausobre,  ‘  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  .^ons  ?  I 

*  answer,  that  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
‘  thagoras,  aiul  in  that  of  Plato,  which  was  in  many  respects  the 

*  same  with  that  of  Pythagoras.’  Professor  Matter  carries  this 
resemblance  almost  to  entire  identity.  •  This  remarkable  coin- 

*  cidence,’  he  observes,  *  betw’ecn  Plato  and  the  Gnostics,  lies 
‘  not  only  in  scientific  definitions,  but  in  the  very  things  them- 
‘  selves.  The  dominant  doctrines  of  Platonism  may  in  Gnos- 
‘  ticism  he  distinctly  traced.  Such  are  those  of  the  emanation 
‘  of  intelligences  from  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity;  of  the  errors 
‘  and  sufferings  of  spiritual  existences,  so  long  as  they  are  at  a 

*  distance  from  God,  and  imprisoned  in  matter ;  of  the  long  and 

*  vain  efforts  which  they  make  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  truth, 

‘  and  to  resume  their  original  union  with  the  Supreme  Being ; 

‘  of  the  alliance  of  a  pure  and  divine  soul  with  an  irrational 

*  soul  which  is  the  scat  of  evil  desires ;  of  the  existence  of  angels 
‘  or  demons  which  inhabit  and  govern  the  planets,  having  but 

*  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ideas  which  regulated  the  work 
‘  of  creation ;  of  the  universal  regeneration  by  the  return  of  all 

*  existences  to  the  KoafAog  vovrog  and  its  head,  the  Supreme  Being ; 

*  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  primal  harmony  of  nature 
‘  can  l)e  wliolly  restored.*  In  this  representation,  our  readers 
^ill  perceive  a  little  of  that  tendency  to  exhibit  in  their  fairest 
light,  the  speculations  of  heathen  philosophy,  of  which  there  is 
rather  too  much  in  ^I.  Matter’s  writings.  Dr.  Burton’s  brief 
statement  is  more  distinct  and  business-like. 

‘  The  Gnostics  agreed  with  Plato  in  making  matter  co-ctcrnal  with 
Gwl.  They  idso  believed  that  the  material  world  was  fonued  after  an 
oUrnal  and  intellectual  Idea.  This  peculiar  and  mystical  notion  is 
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llic  very  soul  of  Platonism  ;  and  we  learn  from  Irenaeus,  that  it  wag 
held  by  all  the  Gnostics.  Both  ]mrtie8  also  believed  in  an  intermediate 
order  of  bcinjjs  lK*tweeii  the  Supreme  God  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth :  thi»8e  beinjpi  were  8Up|H>sed  by  both  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
ISIind  or  Reason  of  God ;  and  it  may  furnish  a  clew  to  much  of  the 
(jiiostic  Philosophy,  if  we  8np})ose  the  iEons  of  the  Gnostics  to  be 
merely  a  jK'rsoniti cation  of  the  Ideas  of  Plato :  or  we  may  say,  gene- 
ndly,  that  the  Giu»stics  fom\ed  their  system  of  iEons  by  combining 
the  intellectual  beings  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the  angels  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  We  shall  also  have  occasion  to  see,  that  the 
Gnostics  bidieved  in  a  transmigration  of  souls  :  and  this  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  which  Plato  apjwars  to  have  taken  from  Pythagoras.' 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  main  particulars  connected 
with  the  origin  and  peculiar  character  of  Gnosticism,  divested 
of  those  incidental  circumstances  which,  though  they  may  occa¬ 
sionally  give  partial  illustration  to  the  subject,  and  though  their 
collation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  thorough  investigation, 
are  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  tend  to  divert 
his  attention  from  main  points.  Thus,  the  question  whether 
Simon  Magus  was  the  parent  of  Gnosticism,  might  be  agitated 
through  half  a  volume;  and  perhaps  the  examination  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  habits  of  thinking  and  modes  of  ex- 
j)rcssion  common  to  the  early  Fathers ;  yet,  excepting  with  the 
theologian  *  all  compact,*  the  discussion  would  hardly  command 
attention.  Again,  the  various  shades  of  difterence  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Gnostic  schools  would  require  to  be  specified, 
before  it  could  be  fairly  ascertained  in  what  points  they  all 
agreed ;  yet,  such  an  investigation  would  be  far  more  curious 
than  either  instructive  or  interesting.  From  these  excursions, 
then,  w*c  abstain,  and  shall  now  dismiss  Dr.  Burton's  volume 
with  the  further  observation,  that,  although  Gnosticism  is  its 
prominent  subject,  it  will  be  found  to  take  a  much  larger  range 
in  its  connected  elucidations  of  Christian  doctrine  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history.  The  notes  contain  more  than  three  hundred 
pages  of  close  print,  and  they  will  be  found  to  comprise  much 
that  is  valuable  and  weighty.  To  some  of  Dr.  Burton's  views, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  assent ;  but  we  cordially  wish  that  more 
among  those  who  are  of  bis  way  of  thinking,  would  imitate  his 
fair  and  courteous  manner  of  expressing  his  opinions. 


Art.  II.  1.  Juridical  Letters ;  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Rolwrt 
PiH'l,  in  Refereiico  to  the  prestmt  Crisis  of  Law  Reform.  By  Eu- 
iioinuH.  I^ettors  1.  11.  and  111.  8vo.  London,  18!^K 

2.  The  Atuerican  Jurist  and  Imw  Magar.inc,  No.  IX.  Jan.  1831. 
(Art.  2.  Written  and  Unwritten  Systems  of  Law;  and.  Review 
i»f  Kunomus’s  Letters  on  British  Law  Reform.)  Boston,  U.S. 
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3.  The  North  American  Hetnew,  No.  LXXII.  (Arts.  vii.  and  x. 

The  Prospect  of  Reform  in  Europe.  Life  and  Character  of  Henry 

Brougham.)  Boston,  July  18IH. 

I T  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  first  critical  notice  which, 
^  we  believe,  has  been  taken  of  the  Letters  of  Kunomus,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  popular  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of 
law  reform,  and  the  great  ability  and  extensive  juridical  know¬ 
ledge  with  w’hich  the  subject  is  treated  by  the  present  Writer, 
should  appear  in  a  Transatlantic  periodical.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
that  our  American  brethren,  whether  because  they  have  more 
leisure,  more  assiduity  and  enterprise,  or  less  contempt  for 
what  is  foreign,  than  ourselves,  or  whatever  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  circumstance,  are  very  much  more  attentive  to 
what  is  passing  and  publishing  in  England  and  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  Englishmen  are  to  either  the  literary  or  the  political 
transactions  of  countries  in  immediate  juxU-position  with  their 
own.  This  is  not  exactly  the  w«ay  for  a  nation  to  grow  wiser; 
for,  though  know  ledge  and  wisdom  are  ‘  far  from  being  one  *, 
cleverness  and  sagacity  without  knowledge  will  never  attain  the 
character,  or  supply  the  place  of  wisdom.  The  English  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  sagacious  people,  perhaps,  in  the 
world ;  and  their  characteristic  good-sense  is,  under  a  proper 
direction,  invaluable.  But  our  learned  men  are  few ;  and  of 
them,  but  very  few  are  very  learned.  Our  professional  men, 
speaking  generally,  whether  lawyers,  physicians,  or  divines, 
would  not,  w’e  fear,  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of  Germany, 
in  the  literary  attainments  appropriate  to  their  several  func¬ 
tions.  Eunomus  goes  so  far  as  to  complain  of  ‘  the  peculiar 
*  condition  of  ignorance  in  which  the  English  alone  among  mo- 
‘dern  nations  exist,  of  the  real  truths  of  judicial  and  jurispru- 
‘  dential  science  *,  and  of  the  state  of  the  learning  of  the  Bar  as 
most  ‘  infelicitous  *.  The  same  discreditable  ignorance  may  be 
predicated  with  equal  truth  of  the  English  public,  in  respect  to 
the  real  truths  of  political  science.  Our  medical  literature  is 
valuable  and  creditable  to  the  professional  character  in  every 
respect  save  that  of  learning.  As  to  divinity,  the  whole  collec¬ 
tive  learning  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  hardly  stock  a 
Nonconformist  minister  of  other  days. 

‘  Useful  *  and  ‘  entertaining  knowledge  *  is  being  widely 
diftused  among  the  British  pomilation,  and  every  l>ody  is  be¬ 
coming  a  politician  per  force.  But,  while  the  average  character 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  a  reading,  thinking,  calculating, 
mechanical  race  may  thus  be  raised,  the  aristocrasy  of  learning 


we  tear,  going  into  deterioration  and  decay.  Now,  in  li¬ 
terature,  as  in  civil  government,  it  is  our  firm  opinion,  that  the 
irue  interests  of  the  entire  community  require  the  maintenance 
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of  an  open  bnt  dignified  aristocrasy.  A  learned  nation,  a  na¬ 
tion  of  philosophers,  never  existed  or  could  exist,  or  would  l)e 
fit  for  any  thing,  if  it  could,  but  to  he  dispersed  over  the  gloW, 
as  the  missionaries  of  knowledge,  ^^'ithout,  however,  men 
eminently  learned,  men  profoundly  versed  in  the  several 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  devotedly  attached  to  science,  pin. 
losophy,  literature, — without  a  few  men  of  this  high  order,  the 
peers  of  the  intellectual  world,  the  most  shrewd  and  knowing 
public  will  be  in  danger,  first,  of  mistaking  the  ordinary  level  for 
the  standard  of  attainment,  and  of  forming  altogether  a  low  and 
incorrect  estimate,  and  next,  of  being  the  dupes  and  sport  of 
every  j)lausible  tlieorist  or  half-learned  empiric  who  may  set  up 
for  a  reformer  in  politics  or  a  master  in  philosophy. 

'riiere  is  a  certain  word,  of  base  coinage  anil  obscure  etymo- 
logy,  which  has  been  creeping  into  use,  even  in  assemblies  that 
were  wont  to  be  accounted  gentlemanly  as  well  as  honourable, 
ever  since  l.ord  Uyron  set  the  stamp  of  fashion  upon  it, — the 
emphatic  word  humbug;  concerning  which  and  all  that  it  im¬ 
plies,  had  we  nothing  better  to  do,  wc  could  write  a  volume. 
We  still  scruple,  however,  to  soil  our  pages  w  ith  the  barbarism, 
or  we  should  say,  that  the  most  magnificent  humbugs  of  the 
day  are  to  be  found  among  the  oracles  of  that  party  who  the 
most  loudly  declaim  against  every  thing  of  that  character, 
llmnbuggism  we  apprehend  to  be,  in  relation  to  systems,  theo¬ 
ries,  or  dogmas,  wliat  eant  is  in  reference  to  phraseology:  it 
implies  something  that  is  imposing  in  the  double  sense  of  the 
w  ord,  in  order  to  which  there  must  be  a  (juanttan  auff',  of  truth,, 
blended  with  a  (jua/itum  valeat  of  imposition.  Tims,  a  man 
who,  overrating  himself,  wishes  to  impose  that  excessive  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  talents,  or  attainments,  or  achievements,  upon  others, 
is  entitled,  notwithstanding  his  real  merits,  to  the  character  of 
the  highest  order  of  humbug.  Who,  of  the  present  race  of 
literary  and  political  oracles,  are  most  truly  deserving  of  this 
name,  j)osterity  will  decide.  Could  we  venture  to  anticipate 
that  decision,  it  would  probably  startle  as  well  as  ofiend  many 
a  circle  of  fond  votaries.  We  have  long  thought,  but  should 
scareely  have  dared  whisper  such  an  opinion,  had  wc  not  been 
emboldened  by  the  language  of  the  present  publications,  that 
the  great  Numa  of  the  iladieals  all  over  the  world  is  about 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  humbug  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  l^riestcraft  and  lawyer-craft  have  their  respective  impo¬ 
sitions  and  impostors ;  but  so  has  pliilosophy-craft  too.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  disclosing  our  own  opinion  in  this  delicate 
matter,  we  shall  transcribe  first,  the  admission  of  the  American 
Juiist,  and  then  the  remarks  of  Kunoinus. 


‘  Ihe  o]>ini(»ns  of  the  Author  (Kunomus)  on  the  subject  of  law  rc- 
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form,  a*''  appear,  are  sound  and  discriminating  ;  equally  re* 

movetl  from  tluKse  of  the  untiinching  advoc«ites  <»f  all  present  systems 
whatsot'ver,  wlio  mainUin  that  whatever  w,  is  right,  and  the  disciples 
of  Mr.  Ih*nthiim,  who  maintain  that  whatever  ij,  is  wrong.  Kunomus 
ciHiicicles  with  us  in  our  remarks  U{>ou  Mr,  Benthum's  principles  of  le- 
gislatitui,  that  he  has  a  p-eat  power  and  causticity  in  st^arching  out  and 
disjKTsiiig  judicial  follies  and  abuses ;  but  is  by  no  means  a  safe  le- 
j^idator.’  American  Jurist,  p.  211. 

Tlic  estimate  of  .Mr.  Beiithain  and  his  principles  of  legislation, 
which  is  here  referred  to,  must  he  given  at  full  length. 

‘  Taking  advantage  of  the  })eculiar  condition  of  ignorance,  in  which 
the  Knglish  alone  among  modern  nations  exist,  of  the  real  truths  of 
judicial  and  jurisprudential  science,  one  of  the  most  singular,  and,  in 
siiUK*  ri‘s|K‘cts,  the  most  talented  writers  of  the  day,  conceived  the  de* 
!up\  which  he  has  at  length,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  achieved, 
uf  founding  an  individual  fame  ujk)!!  the  means  which  his  pndific  and 
scorching  pen  conferred  upon  him  of  abusing  that  ignorance.  The  cir- 
cunistiuices  of  this  case.  Sir,  in  all  ]>oints  of  view,  place  it  among  the 
most  curious  incidents  of  mcKlern  literature.  A  future  generation, 
fully  informed  by  intermediate  discussion  in  the  principles  of  juris¬ 
prudential  economy,  will  review  it  with  an  interest,  and  ]>erhaps  with 
an  indignation,  which  we  can  scarcely  yet  realize.  They  will  say,— 
Iku  writer  was  not  one  of  those  w’ho  could  justly  shelter  himself  under 
the  general  ignorance  which  then  prevailed  of  the  principles  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  or  of  the  practical  results  of  the  tests  to  which  those  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  submitting  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  a  long  series 
uf  years,  lie  was  a  man  to  whom  neither  the  languages  nor  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  C/ontinent  were  unfamiliar ;  he  was  a  man  who  contrasted 
by  a  long  life  of  uninterrupted  literary  leisure,  those  engrossing  pur¬ 
suits  of  routine  which  excluded  almost  all  other  men  from  investiga¬ 
tions  which  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the  business  of  established 
di'partuicnts.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  in  a  degn'e  which  did 
not  ordinarily  belong  to  Englishmen.  He  was  a  citizen  of  France  by 
a  decree  of  tlic  National  Assembly, — he  was  a  Member  of  the  French 
Institute,— he  spent  several  years  of  his  life  upon  the  Continent, — his 
personal  connexions  were  principally  continental, — and  his  name  was 
uf  sutheient  occurrence  both  in  French,  in  Herman,  in  Russian,  and 
to  Polish  literature,  to  compel  a  person  of  his  very  acute  sensibility  to 
fanie  and  notoriety  to  keep  a  frequent  eye  to  the  journals  and  literature 
of  the  Continent.  All  these  circumstances,  they  will  say,  appertained 
to  that  individual ;  and,  despite  of  them  all,  he  either  shut  his  eyes  to 
that  which  he  might  have  leiirnt  from  those  jieculiar  sources  of  inform¬ 
ation,  or  he  trusted  to  their  remaining  enshrouded  in  that  obscurity 
which  had  hitherto  lieen  interposed  between  them  and  the  English  na¬ 
tion.  For  a  long  course  of  years,  he  continued,  unweariedly,  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  public  mind  with  a  series  of  mendacious  and  ignorant  as¬ 
sertions  anil  theories,  in  regard  to  their  existing  jurisprudence,  and 
the  causes  of  its  defects,  one  and  all  of  which  would  have  lieen  dis¬ 
pelled  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  by  only  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  experience  aud  the  wisdom  of  that  Continent  with  which  he 
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wrts,  or  might  be,  s<»  familiar.  The  doctrine  which  he  most  strenuounlT 
accuiiuilutiHl  his  etforts  to  disciple  the  English  nation  to^  was,  that  ^1 
the  faults,  all  the  abominations  of  their  jurisprudence,  arose  from  law 
having  been  made  by  judges  instead  of  by  legislat(»rs ; — that  it  u-a* 
the  business  of  judges  only  to  pronounce  the  law  which  legislators  con¬ 
cocted  ; — that  a  text-law  might  and  should  bt^  frameu,  in  which, 

“  saving  the  necessary  allowance  for  human  weakness,"  “  no  case  that 
could  present  itself  should  find  itself  unnoticed  or  unprovidtMl  for.** 
He  did  not  tcii  tfictn,  that,  seventy  years  before,  a  man  who,  like  him- 
M*lf,  had  “  just  and  profound  views  on  all  sorts  of  subjects*,’*— 
Fhedkhic  tiik  Gkkat, — had  made  the  same  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  the  ill  condition  of  the  law  ;  that  he  not  only  projected ^  but  executed 
the  same  remedy  ;->that  with  the  same  antipathy  to  judge-made  law, 
and  belief  in  the  all-sufiiciency  of  legislator-made  law,  the  express  di¬ 
rections  of  the  King  were,  that  the  Code  might  be  simple,  })opular,  and 
so  complete,  t/tat  the  jnds^e  might  ^fitid  in  a  precise  text  of  law  the 
decision  itf  each  individual  case  ;  and  that  he  prohibited  all  analogical 
interpretation  of  the  rules  it  contained  by  the  judges,  and  ordained 
that  in  every  case  for  which  the  code  did  not  provide,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  legislative  authority.  He  did  not  tell  them,  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  project,  though  backed  w'ith  all  the  eclat  of  the 
great  moptarcfis  reign,  terminated  its  existence  in  less  than  thirty  year*; 
and  that  the  first  step  that  accompanied  the  publication  of  the  new 
Code,  was  the  restoratitm  of  the  right  of  interpreting  the  laws  to  the 
judges.  He  did  not  tell  than,  that  the  talented  jurists  who  composed 
the  projet  of  the  Code  Napoletm  had,  in  their  Discours  preliminaire, 
ex{)<»siHl,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  profound  manner,  the  vulgar  ab¬ 
surdity  of  supposing  **  that  a  body  of  law's  could  be  framed  which 
would  provide  for  all  jiossiblc  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  be  under- 
sUmmI  by  the  low'est  citizen  ;  ’*  and  had  boldly  declared  that  the  detaUs 
of  law  “  must  necessarily  l)e  abandoned  to  the  empire  of  usage,  to  the 
discussions  (»f  the  learned,  and  to  the  decision  of  the  judges."  He 
did  not  tell  than,  that  the  most  talented,  experienced,  and  philosophical 
jurists  of  (iermany,  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  of  Italy,  of  Swisserland, 
of  Hussia, — hud  bin'll  engaged  almost  unceasingly,  in  some  or  other  of 
thixse  countries,  for  half  a  century,  in  the  construction,  discu8.sion,  and  re¬ 
construction  of  Cooks;  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  had  had 
to  encounter  had  l>een,  to  draw  the  line  between  the  respective  functions 
of  LKoisLATiuN  Oil  tlieoiie  hand,  and  judicial  jurispuudknce  on  the 
other ;  and  that,  in  the  result  of  all  that  discussion  and  experience, 
those  CikIcs  had  ultimately  fallen  into  most  disesteem,  w’hich  attempted 
most  to  supplant  the  functions  of  the  judge,  and  to  anticipate  the  d^ 
tails  of  application.  Availing  himself  of  a  distinction  which  had  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  laws  of  ancient  Home,  centuries  before  the  introducthm 
of  printing,  and  which  had  been  absurdly  enough  continued  by  habit 
to  the  present  time, — the  now'  nominal  uistinction  of  written  and  »o>- 
written  law, — he  represented  to  the  community,  in  the  most  mendacioui 

•  ‘  This  wiis  Frederic’s  ow'ii  description  of  himself  in  his  Plan  pour 
reformer  la  justice.  “  C’e  prince,  qui  a  des  vues  justes  ct  profondrt 
sur  touto  sorte  de  sujets,**  &c.* 
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terms,  that  the  common  law  of  the  conntr)'  wir  vtttvriUht,  and  thert'- 
fore  unknmvn,  and  utu'opioscihU  law.  He  did  not  ictl  than,  that  that 
timrriitcn  cotntnon  law  was  puintkd  four  times  as  often  in  every  year 
--and  in  four  times  tlie  number — of  the  printed  copies  of  the  written 
or  statute-law.  He  argued  upon  that  unwritten  common  law  of  which 
three  thousand  printi^  conies  were  distributed  annually  over  the 
British  Empire,  as  if  it  baa  been  the  same  thiug  as  the  common  law 
of  Russia  before  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  which  existed 
only  in  the  Ukases  of  the  judges ;  Ukases  which  were  accessible  and 
known  only  to  those  few  persons  who  in  that  country  corresjwnded  to 
counsel  or  advocates  in  Britain,  and  to  which  persons  they  were  ac¬ 
cessible  and  known,  only  by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
judges*  servants,  or  having  had  other  such  private  opportunities  of 
learning  the  forms  of  courts,  and  of  being  acquainted  with  precedents 
and  Ukases. 

<  Taking  advantage  of  the  same  ignorance,  he  put  forth  claims  to  be  the 
first  of  created  excellences  who  had  conceived,  and  had  carried  into 
execution,  the  project,  which  he  represented  as  hitherto  unknown  and 
unattenipted,  of  promulgating  the  reason  tdong  with  each  rule  of  law ; 
—that  rtMison  which  should  lie  at  once  the  sanction  and  the  com¬ 
mentary.  He  did  not  tell  them,  that  the  very  distinction  which  consti- 
tutwl  the  superior  excellence  of  the  unwritten  or  common  over  the 
uTitten  or  statute-law, — the  very  ground  on  which  its  preference  was 
swarded  to  it  by  professors, — was  that  the  common  or  judge-made 
law'  existed,  and  existed  alone,  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  rules  deduced 
from  reasons ;  that  the  rule  was,  with  certain  anomalous  exceptions, 
never  to  be  found  unaccompanied  by  the  reason  ;  that  it  was  often  to 
be  deduced  only  from  the  reasoning  itself,  the  subject-matter  of  law 
being  often  too  subtile  and  too  complicated  to  admit  of  the  very  form 
of  proposition.  He  did  not  tell  them,  that  the  body  of  written  or  pro¬ 
mulgated  law  which  had  obtained  so  great  a  celebrity  under  the  title 
of  the  CoDK  Napolkon,  though  unaccompanied,  in  its  othcial  and 
portable  shape,  by  the  motifs  of  the  compilers,  was  scjircely  ever  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Jurisconsults  of  those  countries  where  it  was  received, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  those  motives,  either  in  the  same  or  in 
a  separate  volume.  He  did  not  tell  them,  that  those  “  molifV*  and  the 
**  discussion  *’  constituted,  practically,  a  part  of  the  French  legislation, 
lie  did  not  tell  them,  that,  under  the  title  of  **  La  Legislation  civiUf 
conimerciale,  et  criminelle  de  la  France,**  the ‘text  of  the  live  codes,  that 
text  of  which  the  brevity  had  so  much  been  admired,  was  then  in  a 
course  of  imblication  in  twenty-four  thick  octavo  volumes,  the  product 
of  the  additions  to  that  text  of  the  motifs,  the  discussion,  and  tlie  sup- 
pletory  laws ; — that  publication  emanating  from  the  chief  Secretary 
of  the  Conscil  d*etat,  compiled  from  the  oBicial  documents,  and  being 
theref(»re,  in  every  substantial  sense,  itself  official. 

*  All  these  things  he  either  himself  refused  to  notice,  although  going 
on  under  his  eye,  and  within  the  immediate  range  of  those  vibrations 
which  converged  into  the  literary  hermitage  of  Queen  Square  Place  ; 
md  although  he  visited  Paris  personally  so  lately  as  1825,  was  received 
^th  honours  by  the  French  oavocates,  and  promised  them  to  writ<*  a 
^rk  upon  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  France ; — or  if  he  did 
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notice  them,  he  tni8t4»d  to  chance,  and  to  the  well-known  C^nfucitn 
ij^norance  of  his  cuuiitryii»en,  for  a  si*ason  of  niuletection  suthciently 
extended  f(>r  all  the  calculable  juir|)ose8  of  his  own  fame. 

Letter  L  pp.  12—19. 

To  ‘the  political  and  moral  writings*  of  Mr.  Bcntham,  our 
Author  expresses  his  readiness  to  render  ‘  all  the  homage 
*  which  is  their  due,’  as  afl'ording  ‘  fine  examples  of  keen  in- 
‘  tellectual  dissection  of  conventional  and  accredited  fallacies’; 
but,  ‘if  ever  there  was  a  person  who  made  pretensions  to  the 
‘  character  of  a  jurist^  w  ithout  one  particle  of  right  to  it,  that 
‘  person*,  we  are  told,  ‘  is  Mr.  Bentliam.*  Yet  surely,  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  this  character  are  better  founded  than  his  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sound  moralist.  A  writer  who  can  maintain, 
that  the  hnv  of  the  Decalogue  is  ‘  a  Jewish  code*,  not  binding 
upon  Christians, — who  represents  the  Second  Commandment 
ns  condemning  and  prohibiting  tbe  art  of  engraving  and  the 
science  of  natural  history^ — and  who  labours  to  prove  the  folly 
of  teaching  children  that  it  is  their  duty  to  believe  in  God,  to 
fear  Him,  and  to  love  Him  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  put  trust 
in  Him, — trust  in  God  being,  it  is  contended,  incompatible  with 
a  due  regard  to  second  causes  or  w’ith  personal  safety*! — a 
writer  capable  of  venting  such  shallow  sophisms,  such  flippant 
impiety  as  this,  can  have  no  ‘  particle  of  right  *  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  philosophical  moralist,  or  even  of  a  sound  reasoner. 
M'hatever  logical  dexterity  he  may  evince  in  unravelling  error, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  discriminating  error 
from  truth ;  and  in  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  determination 
of  the  whole  force  of  his  understanding  to  the  ascendaid  pro¬ 
pensity  had  paralysed  the  moral  sense.  Give  Mr.  Bentham  a 
truth  or  an  error,  a  fact  or  a  fallacy,  and  with  equal  ingenuity 
he  tears  it  to  pieces,  and  exultingly  presents  to  us  the  fragments. 
A  moral  sentiment  or  a  metaphysical  truth  is  subjected,  in  his 
hands,  to  the  same  logical  or  etymological  analysis  as  a  legal 
cpiibble ;  and  he  fiincies  that  he  has  demolished  a  prejudice, 
when  he  has  only  perplexed  a  plain  matter,  and  broken  up  a 
simple  proposition  into  odd  questions.  He  has  an  eccentric 
way  of  putting  a  sentence  upon  its  cross-examination,  and  then, 
because  his  interrogations  obtain  no  answer,  imagines  he  has 
confuted  and  confounded  the  witness.  His  method  of  inquiry 
is  the  Socratic  travestied,  and  reminds  us  perpetually  of  the 
sarcastic  definition  of  an  interrogation  which  was  once  given  to 
Pope.  Keen,  however,  in  detecting  a  flaw',  he  is  a  bungler  at 
construction,  lie  has  shrewdness,  but  no  science  ;  and  all  his 
attempts  at  codification  liave  tended  as  little  to  clear  up  the 

•  Bi'iithain’s  **  Church  of  England  Catechism.”  See  Eel.  Review, 
Second  Serit's,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  104. 
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great  problems  of  jurisprudential  philosophy,  as  to  advance  the 
science  of  morals.  But  his  character  as  an  ethical  writer  has 
been  portrayed  hy  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  introducing,  in  place  of  any  further  remarks  of  our 
own,  the  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Bentham*s  merits  as  a  phi¬ 
losophical  moralist,  taken  from  the  Dissertation  hy  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number. 

‘  It  is  unfortunate  that  Ethical  Theory  is  not  the  province  in  which 

Mr.  Ik'utham  has  reached  the  most  desinible  distinction .  Mr. 

Bentham  preaches  the  principle  of  utility  with  the  *cal  of  a  dist'overer. 
Occupied  more  in  reHectioii  than  in  reading,  he  knew  not,  or  forgot,  how 
often  it  had  l)een  the  basis,  and  how  generally  an  essential  part,  of  moral 
systems.  That  in  which  he  really  differs  from  others,  is  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  he  teaches,  and  the  example  which  he  sets,  of  constantly 
bringing  that  principle  liefore  us.  This  peculiarity  appears  to  us  to 
be  his  radical  error.  In  an  attempt,  of  which  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  forbids  the  success,  he  seems  to  have  been  led  into  fun¬ 
damental  errors  in  moral  theory,  and  to  have  given  to  his  practical 
doctrine  a  dangerous  taint.  The  confusion  of  moral  api)rof)ation  with 
the  moral  qualities  which  are  its  objects,  common  to  Mr.  Bentham 
aath  many  other  philosophers,  is  much  more  uniform  and  pmminent 
in  him,  than  in  most  others.  This  general  error  has  led  him  to  assume, 
that,  because  the  principle  of  utility  forms  a  necessary  part  of  every 
moral  theory,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  the  chief  motive  of  human  con¬ 
duct.  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  assumption  is  w'holly  gratuitous.  .  . 
The  followers  of  Mr.  Bentham  have  earned  to  an  unusual  extent  the 

Srevalent  fault  of  the  more  modern  advocates  of  utility,  who  have 
welt  so  exclusively  on  the  outward  advantages  of  virtue,  as  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  delight  W'hich  is  a  part  of  virtuous  feeling,  and  of  the 

beneficial  influence  of  g(H)d  actions  upon  the  frame  of  the  mind . 

The  later  moralists  who  adopt  the  principle  of  utility,  have  so  mijrplaced 
it,  that,  in  their  hands,  it  has  os  great  a  tendency  us  any  theoretical 
error  can  have,  to  lessen  the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  virtue,  and  to  unfit 
our  habitual  feelings  for  being  the  most  effectual  inducements  to  giKx! 
conduct.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  discipline  which  brings  utility 
too  closely  and  frequently  into  contact  w'ith  action.  By  this  habit,  in 
iu  best  state,  an  essentially  weaker  motive  is  gradually  substituted  for 
others  which  must  always  be  in  force.  The  frequent  apjieal  to  utility 
the  standard  of  action,  tends  to  introduce  an  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  other  men,  which  would  render  all  intercourse 
insupimrtable.  It  affords  also  so  fair  a  disguise  for  selfish  and  malig¬ 
nant  passions,  as  often  to  hide  their  nature  from  him  who  is  their  l>rey. 
Some  taint  of  these  mean  and  evil  principles  will  at  least  creep  in, 
*nd,  by  their  venom,  give  an  animation  not  its  own  to  the  cold  desire 
d  utility .  In  proportion  as  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  be  in¬ 

fluenced  by  the  utility  of  particular  acts,  without  regard  to  rules,  ho 
approaches  to  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  the  practical  maxims 
of  Cesar  Borgia. 

*  Injury,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  has  been  suffered  by  Ethics, 
lh)m  its  close  afiinity  to  Jurisprudence.  The  true  and  eminent  merit 
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of  Mr.  Bonthfim  is  that  of  a  rofomior  of  jurispriulenco  *.  lie  is  only 
a  moralist  with  a  viow  ti»  a  jurist  ;  and  he  sometimes  iM'coint^ 

for  a  few  hurried  momeuts  a  metaphysician,  with  a  view  to  laying  the 
foundation  of  lH»th  the  moral  sciences.  Hoth  he  and  his  followers  have 
treated  Ethics  tm>  jitruilvaliy.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  or,  at 
U*ast,  they  do  not  l>ear  constantly  in  mind,  that  there  is  an  essential 
ditference  in  the  subjects  of  these  two  sciences. 

‘  The  object  of  law  is,  the  nrevention  of  actions  injurious  to  the 
community.  It  considers  the  (lispositions  from  which  they  flow,  only 
indinrtlif,  to  ascertain  the  likeliluMKl  of  their  recurrence,  and  thus  to 
determine  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  preventing  them.  The 
direct  object  of  ethics  is  only  mental  disposition.  It  considers  actions 
tndircctltfy  as  the  signs  by  which  such  dispositions  are  manifested. 
Heligion  necessarily  coincides  with  morality  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is 
the  peculiar  distinct  ion  of  ("hristianity,  that  it  places  the  scat  of  virtue 
in  the  heart.  Law  and  Ethics  are  necessarily  so  much  blended,  that, 
in  many  intricate  combinations,  the  distinction  iK'comes  obscure.  But, 
in  all  strong  casi*s,  the  ditference  is  evident.  Thus,  law  punishes  the 
most  sincerely  repentant ;  but,  wherever  the  soul  of  the  ])enitent  can  be 
thought  to  Ik*  thoroughly  purified,  religion  and  inondity  receive  him 
with  open  arms.  It  is  needless,  after  these  remarks,  to  observe,  that 
those  wln>se  habitual  contemplation  is  directed  U)  the  rules  of  action, 
are  likely  to  underrate  the  importance  of  feeling  and  dis])osition ;  an 
error  of  very  unfortunate  consequences,  since  the  far  greater  part  of 
human  actions  flow  from  these  neglected  sources ;  while  the  law  inter- 
]H»st»s  <»nly  in  cases  which  may  l>e  called  exceptions,  which  are  now 
rare,  and  ought  to  be  less  frequent.* 

We  cannot  refrain  front  strongly  recoininending  to  the  es¬ 
pecial  notice  of  our  readers,  the  entire  section  devoted  to  the 

•  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Hentham  is  indebted  for  his  fame  as  a 
jurist  to  the  more  than  editorial  labours  of  his  generous  disciples,  is 
im»st  extra«»rdinary.  I'he  jxqtularity  of  his  great  work  on  Punish¬ 
ments  and  Howards,  is  attributable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  M.  Dumont, 
who  ‘  devoted  a  gi*nius  fitrmed  for  original  and  lasting  works,  to  diffuse 
‘  the  principles  and  promote  the  fame  of  his  master.*  In  editing  and 
tninslating  into  French  the  “  Pa]H*rs  relative  to  Co<lification  he  al- 
im»st  entirely  suppr»*ssiHl  or  softened  down  those  statements  and  asser¬ 
tions  which  have  taken  dee|>ost  root  in  this  country,  but  which  would 
ill  have  harmonized  with  the  more  enlighteneil  views  of  the  continental 
jurists.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  s]K*aks  in  terms  of  high  and  di*8enred 
euhigy  «»f  the  “  iK'tters  on  Usury  ",  which  go  under  Mr.  Bentham's 
name ;  but  we  have  understood  that  the  letters  were  actually  written 
by  Mr.  UolaTt  Lindo,  to  whom  is  due  the  praise  of  the  clearness  and 
spirit  of  the  style,  the  tender  and  skilful  hand  with  which  prejudice  is 
touched,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  apology  for  projectors,  but  who,  like 
Dumtmt.  was  content  to  contribute  his  tidents  to  promote  his  master’s 
fame.  Mr.  Ibrntham’s  highest  merit  is,  that  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  jK’rson  in  this  country,  to  rouse,  though  he  is  ill-qualified  to 
direct,  the  spirit  of  juridical  reformation. 
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examination  of  our  great  l-lilitarian,  as  well  as  the  ailiniruble 
remarks  on  Paley  s  lax  morality,  which  precede  it.  The  irre¬ 
concilable  hostility  of  Mr.  Benthanfs  system  of  morals  to  the 
whole  code  of  Revelation,  needs  not  be  more  distinctly  pointed 
out.  Mr.  Bentham  compliments  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  while  he  accuses  the  Apostle  Paul  of  having  wickedly 
corrupted  the  Christian  faith.  By  his  own  votaries,  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  regarded  as  far  greater  than  either.  Boodha  himself 
had  not  more  admiring  and  zealous  disciples  than  the  West¬ 
minster  Confucius,  the  *  Euclid  ’  of  jurisprudence  •.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  seems  to  know  them  well,  and  he  thus  speaks  of 
the  school. 

‘  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Bentham  are  more  like  the  hearers  of  an 
Athenian  philosopher,  than  the  pupils  of  a  inoilern  professor,  or  the 
c«n>l  proselytes  of  a  nuKlern  writer.  .  .  .  As  he  and  they  deserve  the 
creilit  of  braving  vulgar  prejudices,  so  they  must  be  content  to  incur 
the  imputation  of  falling  into  the  neighbouring  vices  of  seeking  dis¬ 
tinction  by  singularity ;  of  clinging  to  opinions  ))eaiuse  they  are  ob¬ 
noxious  ;  of  wantonly  wounding  the  most  resj>ectable  feelings  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  of  regarding  an  immense  display  of  method  and  nomenclaturo 
as  a  sure  token  of  a  corresponding  increase  of  knowledge  ;  and  of  con¬ 
siderin';  themselves  as  a  chosen  few,  whom  an  initiation  into  the  most 
Kcret  mysteries  of  philosojdiy  entitles  to  look  down  with  pity,  if  not 
contempt,  on  the  profane  multitude.  Viewed  with  aversion  or  dread 
by  the  public,  they  l)ecome  more  bound  to  each  other  and  to  their 
master  ;  while  they  arc  provoked  into  the  use  of  language  which  more 
and  more  exas|K'ratcs  opjmition  to  them.  A  hermit  in  the  greatest  of 
cities,  seeing  only  his  disciples,  and  indignant  that  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  law  which  he  believes  to  be  |)erfect,  are  disregarded  at  once 
by  the  many  and  the  jwwerful,  Mr.  Ikuitham  has  at  length  Iwen  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  most  unphilosophical  hypothesis,  that  all  the  ruling 
Isnlies  who  guide  the  community,  have  conspired  to  stifle  and  defeat 
his  discoveries.  He  is  too  little  acquainted  with  doubts  to  believe  the 

•  Take  as  a  spcHiimcn  the  following  language  from  one  of  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  ])anegyrists.  Mr.  Bentham  hjis  jeeringly  s{N)kcn  of  St. 
vSmthey  and  St.  Quarterly  Review ;  but  infidelity  would  stnim  to  have 
its  saints,  as  well  as  jxqnjry  and  ‘church-of-Englandism  *,  honours 
little  short  of  canonization  being  here  claimed  for  St.  Jeremy.  ‘The 
‘  venerable  Bentham  has  preserved  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  the 
‘  lucidness  of  his  judgement  by  a  hermit  s  life, — having  early  with- 

*  drawn  himself  from  the  sullying  and  corrupting  assaults  and  seduc- 
‘  tions  of  that  self-interest  which  a  worldly  life  presents  to  other  men 
'  at  every  turn  and  moment ;  and  emancipjited  from  their  power  and 
‘  exemi)ted  from  their  taint,  has  calmly  and  almost  superhumanly  con- 
‘  teinplated  and  judged  the  motives,  and  duties,  and  powers  of  men, — 

*  dwelling  with  peace,  and  w  isdom,  and  virtue  in  the  shrine  of  his  re- 
‘  Hofrned  and  noble  seclusion,*  Cullen’s  “  Reform  of  the  Bankrupt 
Court,’*  p.  vi. 
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lioni^t  ilriulits  of  others  ;  and  he  is  too  angry  to  make  allowance  for 
their  prejudices  and  habits,  lie  has  embraced  the  most  extreme  party 
in  pnicticul  jH»litics  ;  manifesting  more  dislike  and  contempt  towards 
thosi*  who  are  more  nuKlcrate  supjmrters  of  {mpular  ])rinciple8,  than 
towards  their  most  iiiHexible  op))onents.  To  the  unixipularity  of  his 
])hilosopliical  and  political  doctrines,  he  has  added  the  more  general 
and  lasting  oblocpiy  w’hich  arist*s  from  an  unseemly  treatment  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  principles  which,  if  there  w’ere  no  other  motives  for  re¬ 
verential  deference,  even  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  best  men  re¬ 
quires  to  be  approached  with  decorum  and  respect/ 

Nothing  can  he  more  unpropitious  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
reform,  in  whatever  department  of  legislation,  than  the  spread 
of  the  leaven  of  such  principles.  Every  reformer  of  this  school 
is  no  better  than  a  conspirator  against  the  best  interests  of 
society.  Hut  a  conspiracy  becomes  harmless  when  it  is  known; 
and  the  indiscretion  of  the  Benthamites  has  revealed  what  had 
till  lately  been  only  matter  of  surmise.  It  has  been  seen  that, 
for  utUitijs  sake,  the  Radical  can  league  with  the  Tory*, — t 
fresh  illustration  of  tlie  old  adage,  that  extremes  meet;  and 
men  who  denounce  all  reform  as  revolution,  are  joined  hand  in 
hand  with  those  who  are  awaiting  ‘the  revolution  of  Europe’ 


•  The  following  panigra])h  from  an  inHuential  daily  journal,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  factious  opposition  raised  against  the  Lord  Chancellors 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  supplies  a  case  in  point.  *  But  what  can  be  thought 

*  <if  such  a  man  as  ilr.  Warburton  !  It  swms  he  does  not  like  the 
‘  bill,  In'cause,  instead  of  one  judge,  it  erects  a  court  of  four.  Is  Mr. 

‘  \\'arburton  prepared  to  say,  a  ctmrt  of  appeal  from  wie  judge  should 
‘  consist  (►f  one  single  other  judge  ?  This  is  Benthamism  with  a 
‘  vengeance!  But  we  plainly  see  what  sets  Mr.  Warburton  on  to  do 

*  the  w  ork  of  the  Tory  enemies  of  all  reform.  3/r.  lientham  can  hear 

*  no  man  to  attempt  law  reform  hut  himself ,  ami  he  has  circulated  a 

*  scurrilous  attack^  after  his  manner^  ujxtn  the  Ministers  and  their  late 

*  reforms.  Nothing  satisfied  him  but  single-seated  justice,  and  the 
‘  alM>lition  <»f  trial  by  jury,  and  the  substitution  of  examination  by  all 
‘  the  multitude  in  a  court  for  cross  examination,  and  a  few’  men  to  sit 
‘  in  w  hat  was  the  jury-lH>x  ns  assessors  of  the  judge,  but  w’ilhout  a 
‘  voiiY.  lliese  are,  of  ctmrse,  the  views,  the  sound  practical  views,  of 

*  his  disciple,  Mr.  Warburton  ;  and  acting  on  them,  he  w’ould  fain  help 
‘  the  T«»ries  to  throw  out  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill.  It  is  not  a  veiy 

*  creditable  line  of  conduct  for  him  to  pursue  ;  but  we  sincerely  hoiic 
‘  it  will  fail  of  its  object,  w’hich  plainly  is,  to  give  a  triumph  to  tne 
‘  ctnnmon  enemv,  in  order  to  gratify  a  prejiosterous  and  selfi^  feeling 

*  of  vanity.'  {Times  XetesfHifH'rf  Oct.  14.)  In  the  debate  on  the  liith, 
Mr.  NN'arburton  reiterated  his  obj(H?tions  iigainst  the  appellate  jun»- 
diction,  and  called  for  a  eodc.  He  w'as  replied  to  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
W  ilde  in  a  very  able  sj>eech,  in  which  it  w’as  remarkeil,  that  c»>urts 
must  act,  m»t  u|)on  a  mere  cwle,  but  ujwn  the  construction  of  the  code, 
;ukI  u)hui  nothing  elsi'. 
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as  their  political  millennium,  anil  whom  no  reform  short  of 
revolution  coulil  satisfy.  Against  this  unnatural  combination, 
it  behooves  the  friends  of  Religion  and  Social  Order  to  he  on 
tlieir  guard.  Never  have  the  permanent  interests  of  freedom 
been  promoted  by  the  intermeddling  of  infidel  politico-phi- 
losophists  Infidelity  has  always  shewn  its  moral  feebleness  in 
the  day  of  conflict.  Spain,  Greece,  Naples,  Belgium,  Poland, 
have  each  exhibited  in  turn  the  inadequacy  of  physical  courage, 
unsupported  by  the  higher  attributes  of  religious  faith  and  hope, 
to  achieve  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  Infidelity,  in  each  instance, 
has  ostentatiously  patronized  the  struggle,  and  subsidized  the 
insurgents  with  codes,  and  printing-presses,  and  newspapers,— 
but  all  in  vain.  It  is  not  by  such  hands  that  knowledge  and 
true  freedom  will  be  given  to  the  long  enslaved  victims  of 
despotism  and  priestcraft  in  Europe. 

But  our  design,  in  the  present  article,  was  more  especially  to 
explain  the  state  of  parties  and  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  law-reform^  the  subject  so  ably  treated  in  the  Letters 
of  Eunomus,  and  which  is  destined  to  attract  more  general 
attention  in  this  country,  than  it  has  hitherto  received  even 
from  the  members  of  the  Profession.  On  the  Continent,  more 
piiriicularly  in  Germany,  a  very  animated  and  even  acrimonious 
controversy  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  respecting 
systems  of  law  and  what  Mr.  Bentham  calls  codification.  At 
the  liead  of  what  is  termed  the  Historic  School,  who  are  op- 
posed  to  the  Codifiers,  is  Carl  Von  Savigny,  of  Berlin,  ‘  the  first 
‘jurist  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
‘  of  the  day.’  The  present  leader  of  the  Dogmatic  or  Philo¬ 
sophical  School  is  understood  to  be  M.  Gans,  of  Berlin ;  but  a 
very  powerful  champion  has  appeared  on  the  same  side,  in  M. 
Meyer,  the  learned  Author  of  the  “  Esprit  des  Institutions 
JudiciaireSj'  who,  in  his  recent  work,  “  l)e  la  Codification  en 
generale,  and  cel/e  de  V  Angleterre  en  particulicTf^  (Amsterdam, 
ISoO,)  avows  himself  the  decided  and  strenuous  advocate  of 
codification.  About  one  half  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
answering  the  arguments  of  the  Historic  School, — with  what 
success  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Jurist,  M.  Meyer  has  the  advantage ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  Reviewer  has  himself  a  strong  leaning  to  the  philosophical 
or  codificational  school.  In  this  country,  the  public  and  the 
profession  have  till  of  late  seemed  to  be  divided  into  the  two 
extreme  and 
Eunomus. 

‘  The  one  indulges  in  ignorant  and  sweeping  denunciations  of  the 
whole  existing  fabric  of  English  jurisprudence;  contemplates  the 
cautious  practical  reforms  now  attempting,  as  sorry  palterings  with  a 
matter  of  which  the  whole  nuisance  requires  to  be  abated ;  and  aspires. 


indiscriminating  parties  who  arc  thus  described  by 
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very  conscientiously,  after  an  imaginary  somewhat,  which  it  iprnorantlv 
l>elieves  to  exist  elsewhere, — a  simple  and  inieUi^ible  state  of  civil  law. 
The  other  party,  ecpuilly  iintledjied  in  their  ideas,  hut  attacheii  by 
habit,  or  by  expt*rieiice  of  its  working  etlicacy,  to  the  existing  system, 
look  u]M>n  an  attempt  to  reform  it,  either  as  an  iniKK'ent  fimlery  to 
amuse  the  ))ublic  ;  or,  if  it  be  in  earnest,  as  a  mischievous  and  delusive 
innovation.' 

Or,  in  the  words  of  a  French  writer  (Lenninier),  ‘  England 
‘  is  at  this  inoiiit'nt  divided  between  her  inflexible  practicians 
‘  (jcjy  practiciens  obutinen)  and  the  school  of  Eentham :  as  for 
‘  the  science  of  law,  properly  so  called,  it  still  sleeps  there,* 
'Fhis,  it  must  he  confessed,  is  a  very  undesirable  state  of  things; 
but,  happily,  it  no  longer  precisely  answers  to  the  fact.  A  third 
party  is  beginning  to  interpose  between  the  wide  extremes  of 
b'ldonisin  and  Jereinybcnthamism,  among  the  foremost  advocates 
of  which  ranks  the  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  to  King’s  College,  and  which  m*iy  he  considered,  we 
apprehend,  as  having  its  illustrious  head  and  tower  of  strength 
in  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  Three  years  ago,  Professor 
l*ark,  whose  extensive  acciuaintance  with  foreign  juridical 
literature,  forms  an  eminent  excej)tion  to  the  prevailing  neglect 
of  that  branch  of  study  *, — boldly  entered  the  lists  with  the 
Coditiers,  in  a  volume  w  himsically  entitled,  “  A  Contre-projet 
to  the  Humphreysian  Code,  and  to  the  Projects  of  Redaction 
of  Messrs.  Ilammond,  Uniacke,  and  Twiss.  By  John  Janies 
Park,  Esq.  Barrister  at  law  .”  The  title  of  the  work,  intelligible 
oidy  to  the  initiated,  must  have  barred  its  circulation  beyond  the 
small  circle  of  the  thinking  and  studious  class  of  the  profession ; 
yet,  it  is  replete  with  information  and  sound  reasoning  that  might 
interest  as  well  as  instruct  the  non-jirofessional ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  influential  quarters,  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  powerful  impression.  We  are  tempted  to  transcribe 
from  this  almost  unpublished  volume,  the  following  equally 
eloquent  and  comprehensive  remarks  on  the  question  of  the 
advantage  to  he  derived  from  the  suhstitution  of  a  code  for  an 
uncodifled  law ;  one  of  the  chief  points  of  debate  between  the 
historical  and  philosophical  schools. 

‘  The  advantages  of  Codification  are  striking  and  obvious.  By  con¬ 
verting  the  tables  of  the  law  into  tahulve  rasiv,  it  for  a  time  throw's 


•  Not  a  solitary  one.  Mr.  Park  Invars  honourable  testimony  to  the 
recondite  information  displayed  by  Mr.  Coo|>er,  (to  whom  M.  Meyer 
has  addn'Hiied  his  I^'tters  on  Cmlification,)  in  a  work  flippantly  and 
ignorantly  sneerml  at  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review' ;  as  w'ell  as  to 
the  familiarity  with  the  continental  schools  of  law  displayed  in  Dr. 
UtHldie’s  “  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.” 
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back  jurisprudence  into  pure  science  ;  it  makes  a  clear  field  for  the  ad- 
niission  of  elements,  so  tar  ns  the  materials  of  jurisprudence  arc 
ca|ml)le  (»f  affording  them  ;  it  disencumbers  the  existing  science  of  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  which  has  accumulated  in  a  |K'riod  of  the  world 
comparatively  barbarous,  or  under  conditions  of  society  which  have  no 
longer  a  real  existence  ;  it  lays  open  to  the  uninterrupted  infiuence  of 
the  human  intellect  the  whole  material  of  law. 

<  Its  effects  u|K)n  legal  literature,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  science 
of  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  are  consequently  novel  and  striking. 
Law  assumes  much  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  pure  sciences  ;  and 
a  new  race  4)f  jurists  and  politico-metaphysical  writers  start  into  ex¬ 
istence.  The  general  activity,  discussion,  and  interest  which  |)crvadc 
the  departments  of  the  physical  sciences,  extend  themselves  in  tenfold 
degree  to  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  greater  amount 
of  interest  which  that  science,  under  a  process  of  re-construction,  ex¬ 
ercises  over  the  rights  and  conditions  of  civil  life.  The  dull  embers 
of  a  technical  science,  receiving  upon  them  the  unctuous  stream  of 
human  intellect,  vivacity,  and  contention,  blaze  up  into  a  flame  which 
arrests  the  attention  of  every  spectator,  from  its  contrast  to  the  dull 
twilight  which  had  preceded.  To  those  accustomc<l  to  the  activity 
and  intensity  which  pervade  the  departments  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  to  which  they  owe  so  much  of  their  successful  prosecution,  such 
a  change  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence  cannot  but  be  |mrticularly 
gratifying  and  acceptable.  It  has  the  virtue  also  of  oj>ening  new  ave¬ 
nues  to  human  enterprise.  The  monopolizers  of  conventional  reputa¬ 
tion  and  conventional  importance  are  cast  into  the  shade,  os  they 
always  will  be  in  such  a  passing  transition  of  the  elements  of  the 
world’s  structures,  by  unaccredited  genius  and  unknown  talent.  New 
reputations  are  achieved,  new  sources  to  importance  ojiened. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is  found  to  have 
lost  in  certainty  and  in  tangibleness,  exactly  ns  it  has  gained  in  splen¬ 
dour  and  interest.  To  fixed  and  technical  rules,  which,  however  they 
had  originated,  had,  by  their  very  technicality,  obtained  the  tungible- 
noss  and  manageability  of  formulcc,  and  which,  therefore,  could  gene¬ 
rally  he  expressed  ani  had  reference  to  as  succinct  points, — has  suc¬ 
ceeded  an  interminable  mass  of  discursive  argument,  of  elementary 
disquisition,  of  |)olitico-metaphysical  literature,  of  heterogeneous  and 
contending  elements  of  mind  ;  attesting  more  the  activity  and  the  di¬ 
versity  (»f  the  human  intellect,  than  any  approximation  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  jurisprudence  to  a  certain  science.  Points  of  law,  instead  of 
finding  their  solutions  in  precedent  or  analogy, — in  one  or  two  argu¬ 
ments  derived  per  processum  ad  shnilia, — are  to  be  hunted  through 
controversies  and  disquisitions  similar  to  those  of  polemics,  and  often 
4*quidly  discursive.  The  authority  of  past  decisions  is  gone,  and 
thtisc  which  have  come  in  their  place,  are  no  longer  held  to  be  im¬ 
perative  precedents,  but  are  referred  to  only  as  expressions  of  opinion, 
which,  in  a  science  placed  ui)on  the  footing  of  other  intellectual 
creations,  can  have  little  authority  on  those  who  are  to  follow,  than 
the  essential  value  which  may  apjiear  to  belong  to  them. 

‘  But  it  will  lie  asked.  What  has  become  of  the  Code,  the  final  and 
certain  result  of  all  the  initial  disquisitions  and  contentions.  ITie 
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qiu^Htiun  can  only  Ik*  asked  by  ifrnorancc  and  inextwriencc.  It  has 
lonjj  ap»  resolved  itself  into  the  nucleus  round  fvhicli  the  new  science 
of  ' legislation  and  jurisprudence  has  f  ormed  itself  '/ 

Contre-projet,  pp.  120—123. 

That  this  is  no  random  assertion,  no  gratuitous  hypothesis, 
is  proved  hy  an  appeal  to  experience.  The  promulgation  of 
the  Code  Civil  in  France,  was  attended  hy  precisely  the  result 
which  is  here  anticipated  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  insti¬ 
tuting  a  new  system  of  properly  hnv  in  this  country.  Innume¬ 
rable  questions,  unexpected  and  unprovided  for,  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  magistrates  and  jurisconsults ;  so  that,  as  Dr, 
Jourdan  states  in  his  “  Themis^'  ‘  a  continual  discussion  has 

*  been  kept  up  on  every  matter,  every  article,  and  every 
‘  word ;  ten  thousand  judgements  have  been  given ;  hundreds 
‘  of  treatises  and  commentaries  have  been  published ;  and  a 
‘  number  of  laws,  decrees,  and  judgements  of  the  Council  of 
‘  State  have  abrogated  or  interpreted  the  dispositions  of  the 
‘  New  Code.  Jurisprudence,  doctrine,  legislation,  all  accumu- 
‘  late,  all  increase,  in  a  continual  progression ;  and  science  will 
‘  soon  be  nothing  but  an  inextricable  labyrinth.’*  ‘  That  there 
‘  arc  real  and  serious  inconveniences  in  our  actual  system  of 
‘  jurisprudence,*  remarks  the  learned  American  jurist.  Dr.  Du- 
ponceaii,  speaking  of  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain,  which  w 
still  that  of  the  United  States,  ‘  is  what  no  candid  man  will 
‘  deny  ;  but  none  of  them  is,  nor  are  all  of  them  sufficient  to 
‘  induce  the  abolition  of  the  common  law.  Were  it  abolished, 

‘  a  still  greater  difficulty  must  arise,  to  fill  up  the  immense 
‘  chasm  which  would  be  produced  by  its  absence.  Not  all  the 

*  codes  of  all  the  Benthams  would  be  capable  of  producing  that 
‘  cjject/ 

The  first  of  these  ‘juridical  letters*  (which  we  cannot  he 
mistaken  in  altrihuting  to  the  Author  of  the  “  Contre-prqjcC) 
is  occupied  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  legal  parties  in  England, 
and  with  that  exposure  of  the  great  Coditicalor,  which  we  have 
already  cited.  The  second  letter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  true  origin,  design,  and  specific  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  (Jiancery,  improperly  distinguished  from  the  other 
law-courts  as  a  court  of  equity.  It  would  have  been  well,  the 
W  liter  remarks,  if  this  vague  denomination,  which  serves  only 
to  perpetuate  a  vulgar  fallacy,  had  long  ago  been  rejected  as 
ambiguous,  and  some  other  term  substituted,  that  should  better 
express  the  actual  functions  of  the  Chancery  Court,  as  a  court 
of  administrative  and  protective  jurisprudence,  in  contradis- 


•  Thvmis,  tom.  i.  p.  48,  cited  in  Contre-projet,  p.  xi.  See  alao  pp- 
139 — 153. 
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tinction  from  those  of  the  law-courts,  which  are  simply  judicial 
and  retributive.  The  common  notion  is,  that  it  is  the  design  of 
the  C’ourt  of  K<|uity,  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  common  law; 
and  it  is  true,  that  the  original  and  primary  character  of  the 
court,  was  that  of  a  court  of  appeal,  to  which  the  subject  fled 
for  redress  against  suborned  judges  and  juries,  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was  an  appeal  to  Caesar^ 
and  tlie  jurisdiction  was  one  of  royal  prerogative.  Indeed,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  English  monarchy,  the  King  exercised 
the  judicial  functions  in  person,  agreeably  to  the  customs  which 
still  prevail  in  eastern  countries.  But,  whatever  was  the  primary 
character  of  this  tribunal  as  a  royal  consistory,  or  prectorium^ 
it  has  long  ceased  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  of  this  arbitrary  and 
undefined  descri})tion.  ‘  The  very  existence  of  a  tribunal  for 
‘  the  assumed  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  law 

*  by  a  species  of  arbitrium,  must,'  it  is  remarked,  ‘  ultimately 

*  result  in  that  extension  of  the  science  and  rules  of  jurispru- 

*  dence  by  its  own  reflected  operation,  which  puts  an  end  to  its 
‘  discretional  functions. 

*  In  tins  w'ay,  in  fact,  has  arisen  that  vast  and  systematic  accession  to 
the  corpus  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  is  still,  with  no  great  ac¬ 
curacy  of  definition,  called  by  English  lawyers.  Equity,  because  it 
happens  that  that  system  and  those  rules  have  been  concocted  in  the 
court  where  what  was  properly  adled  eq^uity,  in  contradistinction  to 
fixed  law,  was  formerly  administered.  The  learned  reader  is  aware, 
how  much  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  prsetorian  jurisdiction 

of  H  ome . If  the  differences  betw’een  our  courts  of  law  and  courts 

of  equity  w  ere  differences  of  doctrine  only,  and  not  of  remedy  and  r/ia- 
chinerif^  those  differences  ought  to  l>c  no  longer  heard  of ;  and  that 
which  is  the  liest  and  the  most  jierfect  rule  of  juris^irudence  should  be 
alike  administered  in  every  court  of  the  realm.  Ihe  reason,  and  the 
only  reason,  wdiy  it  is  desirable  that  these  two  classes  of  courts  (im- 
pro|H*rly  called  of  law  and  equity)  should  continue  distinct  in  this 
country,  is,  because  it  so  hapjiens  that  they  have  been  formed  upon 
totally  different  models  in  their  mode  of  jnroqf,  their  mode  of  trial,  and 
their  imnlc  of  relief ;  and  that  they  have  been  found,  therefore,  ap¬ 
plicable,  in  the  result,  to  purt)oses  essentUilly  distinct  and  dissimilar* 

Letter  II,  p.  98. 

Ibi  this  ground,  Eunomus  contends,  in  opposition  to  the 
Ihnthainites,  who  clamour  against  the  separation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  tw'o  courts,  that  the  judicial  organization  of  this 
country  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  Scotland  and  of  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  in  having  separate  courts,  separate 
judges,  and  separate  bars,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  those  different  modes  of  proof,  of  trial,  and  of  rc- 
Jicf.  In  the  third  1  setter,  he  proceeds  to  substantiate  this  posi¬ 
tion,  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  legal  practice  in  those 
parts  of  the  American  Union  which  have  not  hitherto  adopted 
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the  English  machinery  of  a  separate  court  of  equity.  Great 
diversity  exists,  in  this  respect,  in  the  various  States.  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  'i'ennessee,  and  Alabama,  the  sujk?- 
rior  courts  have,  like  our  Court  of  Exchequer,  both  legal  anil 
equitable  jurisdictions,  enforcing  decrees  by  chancery  as  well  as 
by  common  law  executions.  In  Delaware,  New'  Jersey,  South 
(,'arolina,  and  Mississippi,  the  administration  of  equity  is  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  from  that  of  law'.  In  New  York,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Missouri,  although  there  are  distinct  courts  of 
chancery,  the  circuit  and  county  courts  exercise  a  subordinate 
jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity  ;  the  appeal  in  the  latter 
being  to  the  Chancellor,  who  has  also  an  original  jurisdiction. 
In  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia,  the  superior  courts 
exercise  chancery  or  eijuity  powers  in  a  few'  cases,  which  are 
specified  and  limited  by  legislative  acts.  In  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  original  court  of  chancery  has  been  abolished,  the 
administration  of  chancery  powers  and  that  of  common  law 
powers  are  accumulated  upon  the  same  judges.  In  that  State, 
therefore,  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  union  of  the  two 
jurisdictions,  ought  to  be  manifest.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
fact  ?  The  Writer  shews  by  the  cited  admissions  of  American 
lawyers,  that  the  attempt  to  administer  equitable  relief  by 
legal  remedies,  has  proved  wholly  inefheient ;  and  the  union 
has  been  described  by  Professor  HoH’man  of  Maryland,  as ‘a 
‘  hybridous  monster  without  the  virtues  of  either  parent.*  A 
strong  political  prejudice  has  hitherto  prevented  the  revival  of 
an  equity  tribunal  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  want  of  such  a 
jurisdiction  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  their  own 
jurists.  I’pon  the  strength  of  these  facts  and  admissions,  our 
\N  l  iter  not  unreasonably  maintains,  that  ‘  those  who  shall  here- 
‘  after  talk  of  the  abolition  of  courts  of  equity  as  an  improve- 
‘  ment  in  1‘higlish  jurisprudence,  will  deserve  to  be  ranked 
‘  among  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  incapable  either  of 
*  learning  for  themselves  or  of  being  taught  by  facts.’  Indeed, 
the  greatest  of  all  reforms  that  could  be  made  in  legal  pleadings, 
he  engages  to  prove  in  a  future  Letter,  would  probably  be,  an 
assimilation  of  them  to  pleadings  in  equity,  though  not  a  senile 
copying  of  them.  The  remainder  of  this  Letter  is  occupied 
with  shewing  the  importance  of  cultivating  juridical  science, 
from  the  serious  inconveniences  that  have  arisen  from  bungling 
legislation.  A  supplemental  note  is  devoted  to  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Property  Law  Commissioners,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  ‘  advanced  the  question  of  registration,  in  this 
‘  country,  a  whole  age.* 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  Third 
Letter ;  and  we  regret  that  hitherto  no  continuation  of  them  has 
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appoareil.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Writer’s 
professional  eiigagements,  or  to  whatever  other  cause,  we  deeply 
rejjret  the  circumstance.  At  tliis  period  of  general  excitement, 
it  is  of  unspeakahle  importance  that  a  right  direction  should  be 
pven  to  the  popular  sentiments,  and  that  the  eagerness  for  re¬ 
form,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  real  evils  and  flagrant  abuses, 
shoiihl  he  tempered  by  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  solid 
advantages  connected  with  our  institutions  honestly  adminis¬ 
tered.  1  le  who,  in  such  times,  is  instrumental  in  dispelling  one 
vulgar  error,  deserves  well  of  his  country.  But  Eunomus  has, 
in  these  Letters,  grappled  with  a  congeries  of  errors,  vulgar  in 
one  sense,  yet  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  but  which  have  found 
shelter  behind  professional  prejudices,  and  have  misled  men  of 
strong  understanding.  In  exposing  the  shallowness  and  dis- 
ingennousness  of  the  ultra-reformers,  he  h;is  performed  a  most 
important  service;  hut,  in  so  doing,  he  must  have  calculated  in 
drawing  down  upon  his  head,  the  vituperation  of  the  whole 
Westminster  school ;  under  which  he  will  have  this  consolation, 
that  he  shares  it  with  one  who  unites,  in  the  highest  degree  that 
this  country  has  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
qualifications  of  the  lawyer,  the  legislator,  and  the  statesman, 
tugether  w  ith  the  still  higher  character  of  the  philanthropist. 

The  accession  of  Lord  Brougham  to  the  woolsack,  has  fixed 
the  attention,  and  wakened  the  deep  expectation,  of  not  only 
all  Lurope, .  but  of  the  American  world  also,  who  rightly  view 
in  this  event  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  men  or 
transposition  of  parties.  The  party  to  which  Lord  Brougham 
l)elongs,  and  at  the  head  of  w'hich  he  now  stands,  is  not  a 
Whig  party,  nor  a  Tory  party,  nor  a  Radical  party;  it  is  neither  a 
political  faction  nor  a  theoretical  school ;  but,  if  we  may  so  ex¬ 
press  it,  a  great  moral  party,  composed  of  the  friends  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  freedom,  and  justice  all  over  the  world.  His  par¬ 
liamentary  labours  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the  per¬ 
severing  warfare  he  has  waged  against  abuses  of  every  kind, 
his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  all  serve  to 
identify  him  with  a  cause  embracing  in  its  wide  scope  the 
interests  of  man  as  man.  A  philanthropist  in  spirit,  he  is  a 
reformer  by  accident ;  and  reform  is  only  one  of  the  means  by 
^hich  he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  tangible  and  practical 
good.  His  object  has  not  been  the  propagation  of  a  theory  or 
the  promulgation  of  a  code ;  he  has  not  sought  to  found  a 
school,  or  to  organize  a  secret  confederacy.  But,  while  he  has 
taken  the  lead  in  some  schemes  of  popular  instruction  and  im¬ 
provement,  he  has  lent  the  aid  oi  his  talents  to  every  plan 
adapted  to  promote  the  melioration  of  society.  Without  having 
ever  been  the  man  of  the  mob,  he  is  emphatically  the  man  of 
the  people ;  and  his  whole  life  aflbrds  a  pledge  that  he  will  not 
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betray  their  interests.  We  have  never  been  the  indiscriminate 
panc^^yrists  of  l.oril  Broiigliain  :  on  one  occasion,  we  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  strenuously  to  oppose  liis  well-meant,  hut  not  well- 
digested,  ])lans  of  general  education  *.  But  it  is  not  the  lejist 
distinguishing  trait  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that,  unlike  those 
who  rely  upon  the  attainments  of  their  youth,  he  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers ;  preserving,  amidst  the 
ceaseless  activities  of  a  public  life,  that  taste  for  study,  and  that 
susceptibility  of  improvement,  which  rarely  survive  the  age  of 
physical  maturity.  Thus,  he  has  been  still  keeping  a-head  in 
the  march  of  society,  and  securing  for  himself,  by  nobler 
methods  than  party  intrigue,  the  high  position  to  which  he  has 
l)een  called  by  the  voice  of  his  sovereign  and  the  nation.  If 
the  follow  ing  eulogy  should  he  deemed  in  any  respect  excessive, 
the  very  partiality  it  displays,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  writer 
of  another  nation,  in  a  distant  land,  is  honourable  alike  to  the 
individual  who  has  inspired  this  generous  enthusiasm,  and  to 
the. writer.  We  take  it  from  an  article  on  the  ‘  Life  and  Cha- 
‘  racter  of  Henry  Brougham*,  in  the  last  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  f. 

*  From  his  youth  un,  he  has  shunned  no  toil  however  severe.  His 
whole  life  has  been  a  life  of  intense  lalamr,  a  series  of  great  exertions. 
He  has  evinced  on  all  occasions,  a  large  and  comprehensive  lH‘ne- 
volencv,  a  sound  and  practical  judgtmient,  united  with  a  genius  of  the 
loftiest  and  iimst  universal  character.  We  do  not  know  that  a  single 
tme  of  the  numerous  schemes  of  momentous  im|M)rtance  which  he  hat 
originated,  can  be  siiid  to  have  finally  failed.  It  may  Ikj  added, — and 
it  is  a  far  nobler  tribute  to  his  character, — that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  all,  which  has  not  for  its  object  an  improvement  in  the  ctmditimi 
of  some  large  ptrtiou  of  the  comuuinity.  Of  the  universality  of  his 
genius,  the  univers;dity  of  his  attainments  furnishes  sufficient  evidence. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  pn»foundly  scientific  men  of  his  day.  Long  and 
severe  study  has  familiarized  him  w'ith  the  teachings  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living.  He  has  succeeded,  if  we  may  so  s|H*ak,  in  transfusing 
into  himsidf  the  spirit  of  ancient  literature ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
j>ortion  of  the  nuHlern  is  his  ow'n  W’ork.  He  swins  to  know’  the  history 
of  past  agi's  as  if  he  had  lived  in  them  ;  and  his  published  WTitings 
shew  how  thonmghly  he  understands  the  condition  of  the  present 
He  is  a  master  of  the  English  law,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
of  all  the  sciences ;  a  science,  to  ascend  whose  heights  and  fathom 
whose  depths,  demands  strong  jKnvcrs  strongly  exerted.  These  are 


•  See  Eclectic  Review’,  Second  Series,  vol.  xv.  p.  103. 

A  strange  discrejiancy  occurs  in  the  account  given  of  the  year  of 
Lonl  Hnmghanrs  birth  and  of  his  present  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
N»rn  in  and  in  1813  to  have  l)een  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  hi* 

age.  The  former  date  should,  wc  suppose,  have  been,  1771^» 
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kb  atUiinnicnts.  The  sum  so  fiir  outgoes  the  ordinary  reach,  even  in 
cues  where  no  little  talent  is  coinhined  with  no  little  industry,  that 
we  sljould  sus|>ect  ourselves  of  over-statement,  did  we  not  hml,  that 
(>lher  writers  witli  l>etter  opportunities,  more  than  bear  us  out.  The 
Author  of  **  Attic  Fragments  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  over-partial 
to  .Mr.  Hroughani,  says,  that  “one  would  imagine  that  he  had  realiaetl 
the  ancient  Scythian  fable,  by  killing  the  foremost  man  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  know  ledge,  and  possessing  himself  of  all  their  intellectual 
inheritances.**  It  matters  not  w’hat  the  subject  is,  however  sublime  or 
however  common-place,  how'cver  abstruse  or  how’ever  practical ; 
Brougham  knows  it,  and  knows  it  completely. 

‘  But  w  hat  deserves  our  more  especial  notice  and  admiration,  is, 
not  the  splendour  of  his  natunil  endow'ments,  not  the  vast  extent  and 
rich  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  but  the  use  to  which  he  has  devoted 
them  all.  He  has  set  them  apart  for  the  service  of  mankind.  He 
has  a  title  more  glorious  than  kings  can  give,  or  schools  l)e8tow,— a 
title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  unsolicited  sutfnige  of  the  world.  He 
is  the  advocate  of  human  liberty.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of 
Burke,  that  lie 

- “  narrowed  his  mind. 

And  to  party  gave  up  w'hat  was  meant  for  mankind.** 

So ;  what  w'as  meant  for  mankind,  he  has  given  to  mankind.  We 
have  adverted  to  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  slaves  ;  but  it 
is  not  in  this  sense  alone  that  he  deserves  his  glorious  title.  He 
would  not  emancipate  the  body  only ;  he  would  set  free  the  mind ;  and 
he  would  set  it  free  by  making  it  capable  and  worthy  of  freedom.  His 
gn^at  principle  seems  to  be,  let  an  enslaved  nation  l)e  enlightened,  and 
there  is  no  jx)wer  on  earth  that  can  detain  it  from  freedom  ;  let  a  free 
pettple  l)e  enlightened,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
reduce  it  to  bondiige.  And  therefore  it  is  that  he  has  laboured  so 
earnestly  to  diffuse  knowledge  far  and  wdde.  The  old  Roman  cry  was, 
“(five  the  people  tribunes  to  guard  their  rights.**  JMr.  Brougham 
exclaims :  “  Give  the  |)eople  knowledge,  and  they  will  guard  their 
rights  for  themselves.**  He  said  long  ago,  “  Tyrants  may  well  tremble 
now,  for  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad.**  And  more  than  any  man,  he  has 
rided  in  sending  him  abroad. 

‘And  all  this  Mr.  Brougham  has  accomplished  w'hile  yet  in  the 
rigour  of  life.  What  then  may  not  be  exm‘cted  of  him,  should  he  be 
sparctl  to  the  green  old  age  of  Franklin?  llitherto,  he  has  had  neither 
official  rank  nor  otticial  influence  to  aid  him.  Now  he  has  both:  and 
cannot  lielieve  that  he  w'ill  do  less,  because  he  has  power  to  do 
*nore.  He  has  hitherto  been  an  independent  man:  to  secure  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  has  lalioured  hard  in  his  profession.  We  cannot  think 
diat  he  will  cease  to  be  so ;  that  he  will  approach  the  throne  without 
carrying  his  principles  along  with  him.  It  seems  to  us  little  less  than 
absurd,  to  sav  of  a  man  whose  hours,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  l>est  interests  of  mankind,  have  been  “frequently  stolen  from 
needful  rest,*’  that  he  will  not  devote  to  the  same  grt-at  cause  the  ac- 
ridental  influence  of  office  ;  or  that  he,  of  whom  we  are  told,  that  “  he 
has  hung  over  the  lamp  of  study,  till  not  all  the  bloom  of  life  merely, 
but  even  the  energy  of  life  itself  seems  on  the  very  verge  of.  extinc- 
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tion/*  will  now  turn  away  from  his  jjlorious  work,  and  so  blast  the 
anlemlid  fame  and  the  lofty  si*lf-aj>|)rol)atioii  for  which  he  has  made 
ail  this  sacrifice.  No;  we  find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  lielieve  that 
he  has  made  such  an  oblation  to  the  lust  of  jmwer.  And  we  look  Ui 
see  him  lalKiurinj;  strenuously  as  heretofore  in  the  same  great  cause, 
and  finding  an  almndant  reward  for  his  toils  in  the  applause  of  his 
own  heart,  and  in  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.* 

This  is  a  splendid  panegyric,  worthy  of  a  Roman  page  in  all 
respects  but  one  ;  that,  had  a  heathen  been  the  writer,  and  its 
subject  a  heathen  worthy,  there  would  have  been  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  gods,  as  the  parents  and  the  rewarders  of  virtue. 
Among  Christians,  all  this  is  of  course  taken  for  granted,  and 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Divine  will  as  a  motive 
or  rule,  or  to  the  Divine  approbation  as  the  higliest  reward. 
Yet,  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  eulogy,  the  sentiment  of 
our  greatest  Raid  is  not,  we  would  hope,  unfamiliar : 

‘  As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master’s  eye.’ 

In  the  same  Number  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  nWe 
passage,  there  is  a  long  and  able  article  ‘  on  the  prosjiect  of 
‘  Reform  in  Kurope  *,  to  which  we  had  intended  to  advert  more 
at  length  than  our  limits  will  now  allow.  The  Americans  are 
continually  complaining,  that  we  do  not  understand  them,  or 
their  institutions;  and  the  American  Jurist  anticipates,  that  Eu- 
nonius  would  ‘  fall  into  the  common  error  of  his  countrymen,  of 
‘  not  snfliciently  understanding  the  subject,  in  writing  upon  any- 

*  thing  relating  to’  the  I'liited  States,  ‘  owing  to  the  imperfect 
‘  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information  in  England,  and 
‘  also,  not  unfrequently,  to  mistaken  notions  of  American  insti- 
‘  tutions.’  We  venture-  to  think  that  not  only  Eiinomus,  but 
many  besides  him  in  this  country,  understand  the  Americans 
and  their  institutions  (piite  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  they  do 
ours.  Of  this,  the  article  in  question  affords,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Writer  imagines  that  he  sees  inuch 
further  into  the  future,  than  our  English  sUtesmen,  and  that, 
although  thetj  may  now  think  they  cannot  adopt  the  *  Rule  of 
‘  Three  system  ’  of  American  legislation,  ‘  destiny  is  not  surer, 

*  than  that  they  must  and  will  imitate  it.’  Che  sara,  sara;  but 
our  statesmen,  and  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  must 
acquire  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  American  system,  ‘simple,  equal,  and  just’  as  its  theory 
may  he,  before  they  think  of  imitating  the  doubtful  experiment. 
‘  Theoretically  ’,  says  this  Writer,  ‘  the  whole  monarchy  is  an 
‘  abuse.’  Due  step  further,  and  we  arrive  at  the  equally  pro¬ 
found  conclusion,  that,  theoretically,  all  government  is  an  abuse. 
‘  (lovcrnment  ’,  ‘  even  in  its  best  state  ’,  says  that  great  American 
authority,  Thomas  Paine,  ‘  is  but  a  necessary  evil.’  An  evil  so 
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conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  to  be  identified  with  it, 
might  seem  rather  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  necessary  good  ; 
and  if  government  is  a  benefit  to  society,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  might  seem,  even  theoretically,  to  deserve  a  better  de¬ 
scription  than  that  of  an  abuse,  whatever  abuses  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  absolute  monarchy. 

^  But  this  American  writer  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  ground 
upon  which  monarchical  institutions  rest,  than  either  the  ex¬ 
ploded  doctrine  of  Divine  right,  or  simple  prescription.  Tra¬ 
dition  is,  in  his  view,  ‘  the  only  conservative  principle  of  the 
‘  British  Constitution.*  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  reason  why 
things  should  be  as  they  are  among  us,  except  that  so  they  have 
been.  If  the  peerage  and  the  throne  ‘  rest  on  any  other  founda^ 

*  tion  than  that  on  which  the  franchise  of  Old  Sarum  rests, 

‘  we  do  not  know,*  says  the  Reviewer,  ‘  what  it  is.*  VVe  aro  * 
bound  to  credit  him ;  but,  believing  him,  we  must  pronounce 
him  exceedingly  and  wantonly  ignorant.  To  our  English 
Uiulicals  and  English  Tories,  the  language  of  this  American 
writer  will,  no  doubt,  be  most  acceptable;  to  the  one,  as  en¬ 
couraging  their  wildest  schemes,  to  the  other,  as  justifying  their 
selHsii  alarms  and  most  imbecile  prognostications.  They^  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  the  excuse  for  misunderstanding  the  fact,  which 
national  prejudice  and  imperfect  information  supply  on  behalf 
of  a  foreigner.  We  admit,  that  prescription  is  one  element  of 
our  constitution ;  and  though  it  is  not  the  conservative  principle, 
it  is  one  which  tends  to  impart  stability  to  the  structure.  And 
if  security  is  ‘  the  true  design  and  end  of  Government,*  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  every  good  government  must  include  among  its  ele¬ 
ments,  that  principle  of  prescriptive  right  on  which  the  security 
of  projverty  itself  depends.  No  prescription  can  protect  palpable 
wrongs  or  abuses;  but  to  represent  traditionary  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  descriptions  as  having  no  other  basis,  is  either 
to  labour  under  a  strange  delusion,  or  to  be  guilty  of  a  most 
mischievous  misrepresentation.  ‘  Good  and  wise  men  of  all 
*  parties  admit,*  says  the  American  Reviewer,  ‘  that  an  original 
‘  wrong  may  become,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  vested  right,  thus 
‘far;  that,  in  making  the  changes  which  reason  and  the 
‘  welfare  of  the  community  require,  tenderness  is  to  be  exercised 
‘  towards  those  who,  by  no  act  of  their  own,  are  so  couuccted 
*  with  the  present  state  of  things  that  they  will  be  ruined  by 
‘  the  change.*  Rut  the  question  is,  whether  all  vested  righu 
tf|ually  rest  on  original  wrongs,  and  have  no  other  foundation  X 
The  Reviewer  almost  assumes  this ;  and  so  do  our  Radicals ; 
w  assumption  involving  a  serious  blunder, 
j  We  agree  with  the  Reviewer,  that  a  great  war  of  opinion  has 
l>cgun,  which  may  be  characterized  as  ‘  a  struggle  between 
‘the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  principle.*  Rut  we  do  not 
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hold,  that  the  aristocratic  principle  has  no  other  or  better 
ground  than  that  of  Divine  right  in  theory,  or  the  right  of  the 
strongest  in  practice.  We  do  not  hold,  that  these  antagonist 
principles  must  needs  be  at  eternal  variance,  any  more  than  the 
opposing  and  counteracting  forces  of  physical  nature,  or  than 
the  State-government  principle  and  the  Federal-constitution 
principle  of  the  American  Union,  or  than  the  very  principle  of 
all  government  is  with  unrestricted,  wild,  original,  personal  li¬ 
berty.  In  all  civilized  society,  there  must  exist  a  compromise  of 
individual  rights  for  the  sake  of  common  advantages;  and  an  in¬ 
equality  of  privileges  is  the  very  result  of  an  equality  of  rights ; 
for  the  possession  of  property  is  both  the  greatest  of  social  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  the  foundation  of  every  other.  The  aristocratic  prin¬ 
ciple  may  acquire,  and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  acejuire,  an  un¬ 
due  ascendancy  ;  and  so  has  tiic  democratic.  Under  whatever 
modification  or  disguise  it  be,  they  must  co-exist  in  every  society ; 
and  the  absolute  triumph  of  either  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the 
public  weal.  Such  are  our  old  English  notions.  On  these 
grounds  we  desire,  in  common  with  the  nation  at  large,  that 
reform  of  abuses  which  shall  restore  to  the  several  branches  of 
the  Legislature  their  genuine  constitutional  character,  and,  with 
that,  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  people. 

Were  there  but  tw  o  parties  in  this  country, as,  unhappily,  there 
are  but  tw  o  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  advocates 
of  arbitrary  power  and  ancient  abuses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
philosophical  or  vulgar  radicals,  the  codificators  and  mobocrats, 
on  the  oUier, — our  anticipations,  we  must  confess,  would  be  far 
from  cheering.  We  might  in  that  case  agree  with  our  American 
in  his  somewhat  startling  position,  that,  in  the  present  *  state  of 
‘  the  world,  the  two  simplest  Governments  are  greatly  the  safest, 
‘  and  least  likely  to  be  aflected  by  the  convulsions  of  the  times,’ 
to  wit,  those  ‘  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.’  But  we  have 
no  liking  for  either  extreme  of  simplicity — the  simplicity  of  pure 
despotism,  or  that  of  a  dead  level  of  society ;  and  anticipating 
no  danger  to  our  more  complex  institutions,  we  shall  continue  to 
prefer  the  English  funds  to  either  Russian  or  American  stock, 
regretting  only  the  smallness  of  our  stake.  Happily,  however, 
there  are  more  than  two  parties  in  this  country ;  there  is  at 
least  a  third,— one  which  comprises,  we  imagine,  the  soundest 
and  most  religious  portion  of  the  community.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  this  mediatorial  party, 
and  by  so  doing,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  has 
not  only  identified  itself  with  the  true  interests  of  the  British 
nation,  but  with  the  cause  of  social  order,  rational  liberty, 
international  peace,  and  progressive  improvement  all  over  the 
world. 
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Art.  Ill-  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  translated  from  the 
Hehrerv ;  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Practical 
Remarks :  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Preliminary  Distu^rtation  on  the 
nature  and  use  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jenour,  Curate 
of  Seaton  and  Harrin^worth,  ^Northamptonshire.  8vo.  2  vole, 
pp.  1024.  London,  18^. 

publication  of  Bishop  Lowth's  “  New  Translation  of 
Isaiah  ”  was  an  era  in  the  history  and  progress  of  Biblical 
literature.  It  wakened  attention  to  the  study  of  the  original 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  excited  the  emulation  of  Hebrew 
scholars,  who,  following  the  example  which  its  accomplished 
author  had  set  them,  have  supplied  improved  versions  of  other 
portions  of  the  prophetic  wTitings.  None  of  the  learned  Pre¬ 
late’s  imitators,  however,  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  ob¬ 
taining  for  their  productions  a  circulation  so  extensive  as  that 
which  his  well-known  Version  has  met  with,  and  which  has 
procured  for  his  name  a  high  reputation,  not  only  among 
scholars,  but  among  other  intelligent  readers  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  its  merits  only  by  a  comparison  of  its  readings  with  those 
of  the  Common  Version.  No  other  example,  probably,  can  be 
produced,  of  a  work  intended  to  transfer  the  sense  of  a  single 
book  of  Scripture  into  a  modern  language,  which  has  attained 
so  great  a  popularity.  The  name  of  Bishop  Lowth  is  better 
known  as  connected  with  his  Isaiah,  than  as  designating  the 
Author  of  the  Prelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry-  The  latter  is, 
however,  the  basis  on  which  his  fame  as  a  Biblical  scholar  must 
permanently  rest.  It  is  a  production  of  rare  excellence  and  of 
original  character.  Other  versions  of  the  Prophet’s  ‘  Vision  ’ 
may  supersede  the  Translation  of  Lowth,  or  depreciate  its 
value ;  but  a  more  beautiful  and  classic  book  than  the  * 

‘  lectiones,*  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  writer 
will  attempt  the  task  which  he  has  so  admirably  executed. 

With  all  its  merits,  the  *  Translation  of  Isaiah'  has  many  faults. 
Its  deviations  from  the  Common  Version  are,  in  many  instances, 
unauthorized  departures  from  the  Hebrew  text;  the  resrdings 
of  the  Septuagint  are  too  frequently  followed ;  and  the  adoption 
of  conjectural  emendations,  is  not  the  least  exceptionable  feature 
of  the  labours  of  the  learned  Prelate.  The  manuscript  authority 
on  which  he  depends  for  some  of  the  alterations  which  his  text 
exhibits,  is,  in  many  cases,  altogether  insufficient  to  warrant 
them.  Nor  is  it  merely  defective  as  a  representation  of  the 
original :  its  style  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  expressions  are  frequently 
devoid  of  the  simplicity  which  should  distinguish  transitions 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  construction  of  the  sentences  b  not 
seldom  inferior  to  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Common  English 
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Bible.  Yet,  with  all  its  blemishes,  it  is  a  very  valuable  contri. 
bution  to  Biblical  literature,  and  has  enabled  us,  in  many 
passages,  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  prophet’s  meaning, 
imth  by  freeing  the  text  itself  from  obscurities,  and  by  the  light 
which  the  numerous  illustrations  and  observations  contained  in 
the  Notes  have  thrown  on  the  figurative  language  ami  allusions. 
The  learned  Prelate  occasionally  offers  us  his  guidance  us  an 
Kxpositor  of  some  parts  of  the  book ;  but  it  was  not  his  purpose 
to  furnish  a  commentary  on  Isaiah. 

The  object  of  the  present  Author  is,  to  combine  in  one  work, 
the  nilvantages  of  a  critical  and  devotional  commentary,  together 
with  a  new  version  and  a  metrical  arrangement.  lie  retains 
the  common  division  of  chapters  and  verses,  but  distributes  the 
text  into  such  portions  as,  according  to  his  views,  include 
entire  sid)jects  or  connected  ]>ropbecies ;  subjoining  to  each 
section,  ‘  JCxplanatory  Notes,*  in  which  are  given  elucidations 
of  the  language  and  historical  and  doctrinal  interprctatioiiH  of 
the  text.  I'hesc  arc  followed  by  practical  and  devotional 
‘  Remarks;’  and  a  series  of  Critical  Notes  concludes  the  several 
divisions  into  which  the  Author  has  distributed  the  contents  of 
these  volumes. 

Mr.  Jenour’s  expositions  are  strictly  and  higldy  evangelical: 
he  never  loses  sight  of  the  great  principles  which  are  assumed 
and  embodied  in  the  revelation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfections  and  government,  and 
of  the  gracious  mediation  established  with  the  ^lessiah,  for  the 
relief  anil  happiness  of  creatures  wlio  owe  their  miseries  to 
ignorance  and  sin.  1  le  has  not  in  every  instance,  perhaps,  limited 
his  comments  to  the  statements  and  explications  which  the 
langnnge  of  Isaiali  would  suggest;  but,  as  aii  evangelical  in» 
structor,  he  stands  far  apart  from  that  class  of  interpreters  whose 
indiscreet  obtrusion  of  the  most  hallowed  subjects  into  ))08itions 
and  connexions  to  w  hich  they  have  no  relation  or  adaptatiooi 
arc  ns  offensive  as  they  are  mischievous.  If  we  find  occasion 
at  any  time  to  dissent  from  his  comments,  or  to  hesitate  in 
receiving  his  interpretations,  wc  are  never  displeased  with  hb 
manner  of  stating  them.  He  is  neither  presumptuous  nor  oaten* 
tatious;  he  makes  no  parade  of  learning;  hit  criticisms  are 
never  laboured,  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  frivolous  or  irrelevant 
In  conjectural  emendations,  he  is  very  sparing ;  and  pro|YOScs 
them  only  on  such  occasions  as  afford  the  means  of  suggesting 
probable  readings.  His  practical  remarks  are  always  edifying* 

Mr.  Jenour  is  an  advocate  for  the  double  sense  of  prophet^* 
Moat  of  llie  prophecies,  he  thinks,  respecting  Christ  and  bb 
kingdom,  admit  of  a  twofold  interpretation  and  appliaiUiw;  n 
figurative  and  a  litend ;  an  mcipient,  and  a  pleiuiry  accomplish* 
meiit.  lu  the  selection  of  his  examples,  however,  he  is  not,  wa 
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presume  to  remark,  very  felicitous.  The  prediction  recorded 
I  Sam.  ii.  35,  primarily  and  literally  refers,  he  alleges,  to 
Samuel,  who  succeeded  Eli  in  the  priesthood,  but  whosoever 
reads  what  is  said  of  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  17,  and  iii.  1—6,  will,  he 
imagines,  immediately  perceive  that  he  is  emphatically  the 
Priest  whom  God  promised  to  raise  up.  In  Chap.  iii.  1—6, 
the  comparison  is  between  Moses  and  Christ ;  and  whosoever 
reads  Chap.  ii.  17,  will  scarcely  6nd  reason  for  being  of  the 
Author*s  opinion.  The  Ixxiid  Psalm  is  more  to  his  purpose. 

In  his  *  Preliminary  Dissertation,'  Section  vi.,  the  Author 
has  briefly  treated  *  Of  the  Poetical  style  of  the  Prophets.’ 
besides  the  devotional  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  some 
other  parts  of  the  writings  which  it  contains,  have  been  long 
regarded  as  poetical  compositions,  though  the  instances  are  but 
few  in  which  the  printed  Hebrew  Bible  has  preserved  them  in 
a  form  diflerent  from  prose.  Prose  composition  may  be  truly 
and  highly  poetical,  as  it  may  reflect  the  boldest  and  the  brightest 
images,  and  may  present  the  tnost  animated  forms  of  diction, 
to  delight  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  reader ;  and  in  this  sense, 
the  books  of  the  prophets  had  long  been  described  as  imbued 
with  the  poetic  spirit.  But  that  the  language  in  which  the 
predictions  of  the  Hebrew  seers  are  preserved,  is  poetic  in  its 
structure,  was  scarcely  imagined,  till  Low  th  examined  the  whole 
subject,  and  produced  such  evidence  of  the  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  diction  in  which  they  are  delivered,  as  satisfactorily 
determined  the  question.  In  his  ‘  Prrvlcctiones^^  and  particularly 
in  his  ‘  Preliminary  Dissertation*  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of 
Isaiah,  he  has  copiously  discussed  the  subject,  proving  that 
the  writings  of  the  evangelical  prophet  have  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Of  the  species  of  poetic  composition 
which  Lowth  has  designated  as  ‘  responsive  song,*  and  in  which 
persons  are  introduced  wdio  speak  alternately  and  answer  each 
other,  Mr.  Jenour  remarks,  (p.  26,)  that  attention  to  it  materially 
assists  in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible:  ‘  unless  the  change  of 
‘  speakers  be  observed,  the  meaning  of  passages  will  be  obscured, 

*  and  their  beauty  in  a  great  measure  be  lost.*  In  a  treatise  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  or  in  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes,  it  may 
be  quite  proper  to  notice  ])eculiarities  of  this  kind ;  but  it  may 
l)e  doubted,  whether  a  translator  is  at  liberty  to  model  the  text 
in  conformity  to  assumptions  of  this  description.  The  true 
sense  may  he  obscured  by  erroneous  or  arbitrary  distribution  of 
the  text ;  and  there  is  so  much  scope  for  the  operations  of  fancy 
in  the  appropriation  of  sentences  to  the  supposed  interlocutors, 
in  arrangements  of  this  kind,  as  to  induce  us  to  hesitate  in 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  them.  Both  Bishop  Lowth  and  the 
present  Author  have  attempted  to  model  some  portions  of  their 
translations  on  this  assumed  principle;  but  their  versions  do 
not  correspond  in  the  appearance  which  they  present,  nor  do 
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they  give  exactly  the  same  sense  in  the  passages  which  they 
have  thus  treated.  Lowth,  indeed,  is  very  sparing  in  the 
examples  of  responsive  song  which  his  text  exhibits.  Mr. 
Jenoiir  has  furnished  many  more  specimens  ;  and  to  some  of 
these  we  shall  extend  our  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
how  uncertainly  his  judgement'  or  his  taste  has  guided  him  in 
the  distributions  of  the  text.  The  xxvith  and  xxviith  Chapters 
are  examples  of  responsive  song,  according  to  Mr.  Jenour, 
who,  in  his  notes,  assigns  the  several  portions  to  the  different 
speakers ;  the  text,  however,  is  without  breaks  or  divisions,  and 
presents  no  alternative  appellations  at  the  commencement  of 
paragraphs;  whereas  in  other  chapters,  as  in  the  xxxiiid,  liid, 
and  liiid,  and  in  the  Ixiid  and  Ixiiid,  the  divisions  are  distinct  and 
formal,  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  are  regularly  introduced. 
We  may  as  well  extract,  in  support  of  our  remarks,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Version,  the  whole  of  the  liiid  Chapter. 


*  Watchmen. 

Chap.  liii. — 1.  *  Who  hath  l)elieved  our  report  ? 

And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  Jehovah  been  revealed? 

‘  Jehovah. 

2.  *  And  he  groweth  up  l>efore  them  as  a  shoot. 

And  as  a  tender  plant  from  the  dry  ground. 

‘  Church. 

‘  He  hath  no  fonn,  nor  comeliness,  that  we  should  regard  him. 

3.  Nor  any  l>eauty  that  w'e  should  desire  him. 

‘  Jehovah. 

*  He  is  despised  and  rejected  by  men, 

A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

*  Church. 

*  And  as  one  that  hideth  his  face,  he  is  despised  by  us,  and  we 

esteemed  him  not. 

4.  Surely  he  hath  Iwrne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 

Yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten,  and  afflicted  by  God. 

5.  Ihit  he  was  pierced  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  sins: 
The  chiLstisement  Ay  which  wc  nave  peace  was  upon  him,  and 

l)V  his  stripes  we  are  healed  : 

d.  (We  all  have  stniyed  like  sheep,  we  have  each  one  taken  his 
own  path,) 

And  Jehovah  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

*  Jehovah. 

7«  ‘  He  is  oppressed  and  afflictetl,  yet  he  openeth  not  his  mouth ; 
As  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter,  or  a  sheep  before  her  shearers, 
Is  dumb,  and  openeth  not  its  mouth. 

8.  From  help  and  from  justice  is  he  taken  away ;  and  who 

testifieth  to  his  way  of  life  ? 

For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  for  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  my  |)coplc  is  he  smitten. 

‘  Church. 

9.  *  And  his  grave  was  ap|>ointed  with  the  w’icked,  but  with  the 

rich  was  his  tomb. 
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Because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  v*a«  guile  found  in 
his  mouth : 

- 10.  Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him  with  affliction. 

When  thou  shalt  have  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 

He  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days ; 

And  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hands. 

*  Jehovah. 

11.  *  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  shall  he  see,  and  be  satisfied. 

By  the  knowledge  of  himself  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify 
many ; 

Yea,  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 

12.  Therefore  I  will  appoint  him  a  portion  among  the  mighty. 

And  with  the  strong  shall  he  divide  the  spoil. 

Because  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  was  numbered 
with  transgressors, 

And  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  maketh  intercession  for 
transgressors.* 

As  there  is  no  authority  for  such  an  arrangement  of  the  text 
as  this,  and  as  the  interlocutors  are  introduced  merely  at  the 
option  of  the  Translator,  we  must  prefer  reading  the  prophecy 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  either  the  solemnity  or  the  propriety  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  delivered  in  this  very  important  and  striking  chapter,  is 
displayed  to  advantage  by  the  responsive  forms  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  division.  That  the  arrangement  is  purely  arbitrary, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  reader ;  for  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  distributing  the  portions  to  the  several  speakers 
who  are  made  to  bear  their  parts  in  the  prophetic  declarations 
of  the  Messiah's  humiliation  and  reward? — Why  is  the  seventh 
verse,  for  example,  separated  from  the  sixth,  and  given  to  a 
different  speaker? 

Mr.  Jenour  renders  the  introductory  sentence' of  the  original 
book  in  the  following  manner ;  and  he  offers,  in  his  Notes,  the 
remarks  which  we  subjoin,  in  justification  of  the  sense  assigned 
to  the  passage. 

‘  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  who  saw  visions  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  .Judah.* 

*  HTn  jun.  If  any  one  should  object  to  the  translation 

I  have  given  of  this  title,  on  the  ground  that,  the  name  of  the  prophet 
being  in  the  genitive,  the  relative  cannot  belong  to  it,  and  be  the 
nominative  to  the  verb,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  title  of  the  prophecy 
of  Amoz,  which  runs  thus :  n'n  TiTK  Here,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  as  to  w’hich  is  the  antecedent  to  the  relative,  or  the 
nominative  to  the  verb.  It  is  evidently  the  prophet  who  was  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa,  not  the  words.  Then  follows  another 
with  nrn  as  in  the  title  we  are  considering.  Now  as  the  first  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  for  its  antecedent  the  name  of  the  prophet,  whst  reason 
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can  be  given  f«ir  assigning  another  more  remote  one  to  this  second } . 
It  apjH»ars  then,  u|>on  u  coinpuriHoii  of  these  two  titles,  that  the  render¬ 
ing  now  prop4»MHl  is  the  true  one.  IndiH^d,  had  the  intention  of  the 
writer  (whtKfver  he  was)  lieeii  to  convey  the  meaning  given  by  most 
translators,  lie  would,  1  conceive,  have  expressed  himsedf  thus :  in'jnr 
nin  iis  in  the  title  of  the  second  chapter.’ 

No  one  would  dispute  the  construction  of  a  relative,  as  the 
nominative  of  a  verb  following,  and  belonging  to  an  antecedent 
noun  in  the  genitive ;  but  that  such  is  the  order  of  the  words 
in  the  present  instance,  is  very  questionable.  We  prefer  the 
common  construction  of  tlie  passage,  for  this  reason,  among 
others ;  that  the  verb  ntn  requires  an  objective  case  after  it ;  we 
must  therefore  refer  tlie  relative  to  the  noun  pTH,  and  read 

with  other  translators,  ‘  the  vision  which  Isaiah  saw.'  The 
nonn  in  the  singular  designates  the  entire  contents  of  the  whole 
book,  in  the  same  manner  as  A7roxaXi/4^t^  is  used  as  the  title  of  the 
Revelation  ;  and  so  it  is  employed  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  where 
the  acts  of  llezekiah  arc  said  to  be  *  written  in  the  vision  of 
^  liuiiah,  the  prophet.* 

Chap.  I.  5.  In  this  passage,  the  present  Translator  has 
very  properly  adhered  to  the  Common  Version,  in  opposition 
to  Lowth,  who  has  evidently  misinterpreted  the  original. 

‘  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  Yc  w’ould  but  revolt  still 
more : — ’  Jcuour. 

*  On  what  ]>art  will  ye  smite  again  ;  w’ill  yc  add  correction  I^wth. 

*  Why  should  yc  be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye  wdll  revolt  more  and 
more  : — ’  C\  / 

In  the  concluding  member  of  the  7th  vs.,  Mr.  Jenour  gives 
a  translation  which  deviates  both  from  Lowth’s  reading  and 
from  the  rendering  of  the  Common  Version,  to  which  he  was, 
perhaps,  led  by  the  marginal  lection  of  the  latter. 

as  if  destroyed  by  an  inundation.*  Lotvlh, 

*  — as  overthrown  by  strangers.*  C.  V. 

*  — as  the  overthrow  of  strangers.*  Mar^,  reading,  i 

‘  —  as  in  the  overthrow  of  the  strange  cities*  Jenour, 

*  Strange  cities,*  says  Mr.  Jenour  in  his  explanatory  notes, 
‘  referring  to  Sodom  and  (lomorrah.* — And  in  his  critical  notes, 
he  rcinarlcs,  that  the  translation  which  he  has  given,  is  founded 
upon  the  following  passages;  Gen.  xix.  29.  Deut.  xxix.  23, 
Isaiah  xiii.  19.  Jcr.  1.  U).  Amos  iv.  11.  In  all  of  which  pas¬ 
sages,  he  observes,  we  liiul  exactly  the  same  phraseology.  ‘The 

*  last  example,*  he  adds,  ‘  is  precisely  parallel.  The  cities  may 

*  be  called  “  strange,**  because  they  w’crc  in  a  peculiar  sense 

*  alienated  from  God  and  strangers  to  his  promises.*  Mr. 
Jenour's  references  all  fail  to  give  the  support  which  he  solicits 
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from  them.  The  phraseology  in  those  passages  is  far  from 
being  the  same  ns  that  which  we  Bud  in  the  text ;  and  particu* 
larly  is  the  language  in  Amos  iv.  1 1,  not  in  accordance  with  tho 
terms  used  here,  in  all  of  these  passages,  the  words  are  clear 
ami  ilcHnite  :  ‘  the  overthrow  of  8odom  and  Gomorrah/  is  the 
full  expression  in  every  one  of  them.  And  if  the  passage  in 
haiah  had  been  designed  to  convey  the  same  allusion,  the  words 
would  have  been  in  like  manner  explicit  and  emphatic.  The 
cities  of  the  plain  are  never,  we  Irelieve,  called  *  strange  cities* 
in  any  part  of  the  Bible;  nor,  if  they  were,  would  Mr.  Jenour's 
reasons  for  the  denomination  be  found  satisfactory. 

With  Mr.  Jenour,  we  must  express  our  very  great  surprise 
at  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  Chap.  ii.  vs.  2/^.  *  It  seems 

*  truly  astonishing  that  Luther,  CEcolampadius,  and  others  of 

*  the  Keforniers,  should  have  understood  this  passage  of  Christ. 

*  As  if  the  prophet  had  said,  “  Take  care  ye  do  not  despise  the 

*  maiif  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  his  humble  condition,  on 

*  account  of  which  indeed  he  may  not  appear  to  be  of  any 

*  worth.”  *  We  know  not  to  what  extravagiuit  oiTspriug  of  err¬ 
ing  and  capricious  minds  we  should  refer,  as  the  instance  of 
widest  deviation  from  truth  and  probability,  in  the  rendering  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  this  passage,  may  safely  be  described  as  ‘  certainly  one 
‘  of  the  most  far-fetched,  improbable  interpretations  of  Scripture 
‘  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  human  being.*  There  is 
no  reason  that  this  verse  should  be  omitted,  or  treated  as  an  in¬ 
terpolation  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pertinent  than  its  relation 
to  the  context.  *  Isaiah,  having  predicted  that  terrible  judge- 

*  ments  were  coming  upon  the  people,  cautions  them  not  to  hope 

*  that  they  would  be  able  to  avert  thorn  by  the  aid  of  any  man, 

*  however  wise  and  powerful  he  might  appear,  since  his  breath 
'  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  can  be  taken  away  in  a  moment  at  the 

*  pleasure  of  the  Lord.*  This  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  sense 
of  the  passage  ;  but  we  do  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenour, 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  is  especially  intended.  The  caution,  we 
apprehend,  refers  to  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  Israel, — *  the 
‘  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge  and  the  prophet, 
^c./  whom  the  Lord  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts  would  take  from 
Jerusalem  and  from  Judah. 

In  Chap.  iii.  2,  Mr.  Jenour  renders  jpt  *  the  a^ed'  The 
term  is  evidently  official,  and  should  be  rendered  ^  hlder^  which 
h  better  than  either  *  ancient,*  the  rendering  in  the  Common 
Version,  or  *  sage,*  which  is  Lowth's  reading.  Doederlein*8 
Latin  Version  has  *  senatores.*  So  the  Author  reads  vs.  14. 

In  verse  8,  Lowth  reads,  *  cloud  of  his  glory/  Ho  is  very 
properly  deserted  by  the  present  Translator,  who  agrees  with 
the  Common  Version  in  the  lection,  ‘  eyes  of  his  glory/ 
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In  his  practical  *  Remarks,*  appended  to  the  secoml  Chapter, 
Mr.  Jenour  refers  to  the  genius  and  efliects  of  the  Gospel,  as 
intended  to  eradicate  the  evil  principles  and  passions  which  im¬ 
pel  men  to  become  agents  in  exciting  the  disorders  and  scenes 
of  violence  which  afflict  the  world,  and  to  promote  harmony  and 
peace.  Comparing  its  design  and  tendencies  with  the  state  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
adopted  in  all  past  time  since  its  commencement,  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  for  deploring  that  the  limits  of  its  influence 
have  been  very  confined  and  narrow.  The  time  is  not  yet 
come,  when  Christians  can  avail  themselves  as  they  would  wish, 
of  practical  appeals  honourable  to  their  name  as  ‘  sons  of  }>eace.* 
M  e  gladly  circulate  such  sentiments  as  the  following. 

*  But  is  war  altogether  unlawful  to  a  Christian  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  naturally  enough  arises  from  the  view  here  given  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  It  is  one,  however,  that  may  be  easily  decided,  if  we 
will  l»c  guided  by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  primitive  times. 
Are  not  the  instances  of  the  Roman  centurion,  and  of  Cornelius,  i^Iatt. 
viii.  5.  Acts  X.,  sufficient  to  shew  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  Apostles 
considered  war  utterly  unlawful  ?  otherwise  would  they  not  have  for¬ 
bidden  those  persons  any  longer  to  exercise  their  profession ;  and  if 
they  had  given  so  remarkable  a  prohibition,  would  it  not  have  been  re¬ 
corded  ?  1  cannot  think,  then,  that  the  profession  of  a  soldier 

must  necessarily  hinder  a  man  from  being  a  Christian.  Indeed,  the 
many  examples  wc  have  had  to  the  contrary,  forbid  such  an  idea. 
Should,  therefore,  any  person,  w’hile  in  the  army,  be  called  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  truth,  he  may,  according  to  the  Apostle’s  injunction, 
“  ahiitf  in  the  calling  ivheretn  he  was  called**  Yet,  I  should  say,  and 
I  s]x^ak  from  actual  experience,  that  it  w’ould  be  decidedly  unadvisable 
for  one  already  a  Christian,  to  enter  upon  the  military  profession. 
The  horrors  of  war  and  the  dissoluteness  of  the  army,  can  never  become 
congenial  to  a  religious  mind,  or  tend  to  its  peace  and  growth  in  grace. 
Indeed,  although  it  would  lie  difficult  to  prove  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  to  Ik*  entirely  incompatible  with  that  of  a  Christian,  there  is 
something  in  the  very  nature  of  war,  so  opposed  to  those  lienevolent 
feelings  towards  all  our  fellow-creatures  which  the  Gospel  inculcates, 
and  so  evil  in  its  very  principle,  that  the  Christian  had  better  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.’  Vol.  I.  p.  Dfi. 

In  Chap.  vi.  vs.  1,  Mr.  Jenour’s  rendering  avoids  an  ambiguity, 
occasioned  by  tbe  punctuation  of  the  Common  Version  :  ‘ 1  saw 
‘  tbe  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
‘  train  filled  tbe  temple,’  ‘  a  high  and  lofty  throne.*  But  he 
might  have  extended  his  emendation  to  tbe  concluding  member 
of  tbe  verse,  by  adopting  Lowth’s  expression,  ‘  the  train  of  his 
‘  robe’ ;  which,  as  it  is  the  proper  meaning  of  tbe  original,  pre¬ 
vents  the  confusion  arising  from  tbe  use  of  the  doubtful  word 
‘  train.’  *  Cried  one  to  another,*  is  better  than  ‘  cried  alternately  : 
the  latter  is  Lowth’s  rendering;  in  the  former,  the  present 
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Translator  coincides  with  the  Common  Version.  *  Pillars  of 
*  the  vestibule,*  (vs.  4.)  in  Lowth,  is  exchanged,  in  Jenour,  for 
‘  pillars  of  the  porch.*  The  act  of  the  seraph  who  applied  the 
burning  coal  to  the  prophet*s  lips,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  vs. 
7th,  and  is  but  very  questionably  illustrated  by  sucn  remarks  as 
the  following,  the  incongruity  of  which  is  very  apparent. 

*  The  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  signified  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
being  offered  up  in  his  human  nature  as  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smelling 
savour,  acceptable  to  the  Father,  his  blood,  applied  by  faith,  cleanses 
the  l)elicver  from  all  sin.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  represented  by  fire, 
because  that  element  purifies  and  cleanses  by  entering  into  the  inner 
parts,  as  water  does  by  outward  application ;  and  by  lire  from  the 
altar,  because  the  victims  that  w'ere  offered  up  upon  it  were  types  of 
the  coming  Saviour.* 

A  new  reading  which  Mr.  Jenour  has  introduced  into  the 
13th  verse,  arrested  our  attention,  and  claims  to  be  examined. 
We  shall  extract  so  much  of  the  connected  passage  in  wdiich 
it  occurs,  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  our  animadversions ; 
placing  in  juxtaposition  the  corresponding  portions  of  Lowth*s. 
translation  and  the  Common  Version. 

12.  *  And  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away,  and  there  be  a* 

great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

13.  *  But  yet  in  it  shall  he  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be 

eaten  as  a  Tcyle-trce,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  substance  is  in 
them,  when  they  cast  their  leaves,  so  the  holy  seed  shall  he 
the  substance  thereof.*  C.  F. 

12.  ‘  Until  Jehov'ah  remove  man  far  away: 

And  there  be  many  a  deserted  woman  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

13.  And  though  there  be  a  tenth  part  remaining  in  it. 

Even  this  shall  undergo  a  repeated  destruction ; 

Yet,  as  the  ilex,  and  the  oak,  though  cut  down,  hath  its  stock 
remaining, 

A  holy  seed  shall  be  the  stock  of  the  nation.*  Lowlh, 

12.  *  And  Jehovah  hath  removed  the  men  far  aw'ay. 

And  great  be  the  desolation  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

13.  (Yet  in  it  shall  be  the  tenth  of  God) 

And  it  be  taken  captive  and  burnt : 

As  the  elm  and  the  oak,  which  when  they  are  cut  down  have 
.  yet  the  stock  remaining  to  them. 

So  the  holy  seed  shall  be  its  stock.*  Jenour. 

Mr.  Jenour*s  remark,  that,  ‘  The  n  affixed  to  nnTT,  which  is 

*  not  noticed  by  other  translators,  signifies  the  name  of  God,*  is 
not  implicitly  to  be  received;  it  is,  we  believe,  entirely  un-‘ 
simported  by  usage.  That  the  sense  which  he  attributes  to  the‘ 
affix  n,  is  not  an  original  suggestion,  may  be  seen  by  referring* 
to  Poli  Synopsis  Crit.  in  loc. ;  but  ‘  the  tenth  of  God  *  is  not  a 
phrase  which  we  can  adopt  as  the  representative  of  the  original, 
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either  in  this  passage,  or  in  any  other  in  which  it  occurs, 
nnvi;  is  a  feiniinnc  noun,  regularly  formed  from  tlie  masculine, 
nnrr.  Mr.  Jenour  would  not  surely  read  Jer.  xlviii. 

‘  the  three  year  old  heifer  of  God.’  No  passage  can  l)e  pro¬ 
duced,  in  which  tlie  phrase  ‘Jehovah’s  tenth’  occurs.  Mr.  J., 
indeed,  refers  us  to  Chap.  xix.  24,  where  we  find  in  the  text  ‘a 
holy  third'  as  the  rendering  of  But  why  is  not  ‘Je¬ 

hovah’s  third  *  the  expression  inserted?  and  where  is  Israel  called 
by  this  name?  Jehovah’s  ‘tenth’  is  a  phrase  which  Mr  Jenour 
seems  to  think  is  countenanced  by  Lev.  xxvii.  30.  But  where 
would  he  find  any  imaginary  support  to  the  term  ‘  Jehovah’s 
third’?  In  neither  case  is  his  notion  correct;  the  n  being 
notliing  more  than  the  sign  of  the  feminine  gender. 

The  prophetic  intimation  in  Chap.  vii.  14,  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Jenour  as  a  direct  prediction,  and  he  applies  it  to  the  birth 
of  Christ.  We  were  sorry  to  find  him  commencing  his  remarks 
with  the  following  injurious  reference  to  the  critics  who  have 
contended  for  a  ditterent  explanation  of  the  passage.  ‘  The 
‘  reader  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  prophetic  declaration  con- 
‘  tained  in  this  verse,  is  interpreted  hy  St.  Matthew  to  be  a  pre- 
‘  diction  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  pure 
‘  virgin  (Matt.  i.  23).  To  this  interpretation,  however,  many  ob- 
‘  jections  have  been  made  both  by  Jews  and  modern  infidels.’ 
Mr.  Jenour,  surely,  is  not  so  much  of  a  novice  in  Biblical  li¬ 
terature,  as  not  to  know'  that  some  of  the  most  enlightened  ex¬ 
positors  and  soundest  Christian  divines  have  objected  to  the 
view  of  the  passage  w’hich  he  has  adopted ;  while  other  critics 
whom  he  w  ould  not  rank  with  the  orthodox,  have  supported  it. 
Why  then  are  ‘Jews  and  modern  infidels’  noticed  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  him,  in  referring  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  comments  on  the  ])assage?  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  question  to  which  Isa.  vii.  14. 
has  given  rise.  Mr.  Jenour  is  quite  correct  in  remarking,  that 
the  ‘  Jews  gave  names  to  their  children  expressive  of  any  par- 
‘  ticular  circumstance  attending  their  birth,  or  of  any  peculiarity 
‘  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  but,  in  applying  the  custom  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  case  before  him,  he  does  not  proceed  on  sure 
ground.  ‘  Thus  in  the  present  instance,’  he  says,  ‘  “  She  shall 
‘  call  his  name  Immanuel^"  means,  he  shall  be  Immanuel,  “  God 
‘  u'ith  us;"  not  simply  for  us,  or  on  our  side,  but  visibly  present 
‘amongst  us  in  our  nature.  The  Greek  name  Jesus,  however, 
*  in  Hebrew  Joshua,  has  much  the  same  signification  as  Iin- 
‘  manucl,  being  compounded  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  name  of 
‘  God,  and  lloshca,  he  hath  saved f  the  meaning  of  w  hich  con- 
‘  scquently  is — “  Jehovah  tlm  Saviour."  ’  This  is,  wc  venture  to 
say,  very  rash  and  very  erroneous  criticism.  For,  if  such  be  llte 
import  of  the  name,  it  must  ailirm,  in  resjHJCt  to  every  person 
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bearing  it,  what  is  thus  declared  to  be  its  meaning.  But  would 
Mr.  Jeiiour  designate  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  command 
of  the  Israelites,  Joshua,  ‘  Jehovah  the  Saviour,*  or  say  that  this 
name  signified  ‘  God  visibly  present  amongst  us  in  our  nature 
Again,  Mr.  Jenour  directs  his  readers  to  consider  ‘  that  St. 

‘  Matthew  wrote  for  persons  who  were  themselves  well  acquaint- 

*  ed  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  therefore  tiiat  he 

*  would  hardly  have  applied  this  prophecy  as  he  has  done,  had 
Mic  known  full  well  that  all  his  Jewisn  brethren  believed  it  to 
‘have  been  accomplished  many  hundred  years  before.’  (p.  161.) 
What,  then,  w'ould  Mr.  Jenour  say  to  the  application  by  the 
Kvangclist  of  llosea  xi.  1.  (Matt.  ii.  15)  which  refers  to  an  event 
which  had  taken  place  many  hundred  years  before,  and  to 
which  the  very  formula  is  ap))iied  that  we  find  used  in  reference 
to  Isa.  vii.  14  ?  (Matt.  i.  j?3.)  Mr.  Jenour  directs  his  readers  to 
observe,  that  ‘  the  child  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks,  vs.  16,  is 
‘not  the  son  promised  in  the  14th  verse,  but  Shcar-jashub, 

‘  Isaiah’s  owm  son.*  So  Kennicott  insists ;  but  this  is  merely  an 
hypothesis  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  writers  in  disposing  of 
the  verses. 

('hap.  viii.  16.  ‘  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  among 

niy  disciples.*  Mr.  Jenour's  comment  on  this  verse  will  scarce¬ 
ly  he  approved  by  any  judicious  reader.  *  We  may  consider,’ 
he  remarks,  ‘  that  the  Father,  in  these  words,  addresses  the 
‘Son,  now  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  directs  him  to  make 
‘  known  the  testimony  or  evidence,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
‘  (lospel,  to  those  humble  and  teachable  ]>ersons  who,  having 
‘  become  as  little  children,  were  willing  to  be  instructed  in  the 
‘  things  relating  to  their  eternal  salvation,  but  to  withhold  them 
‘  from  those  who,  proud  of  their  own  wisdom,  were  unwilling  to 
‘  be  taught  of  God.*  Unless  ‘  to  bind  up,*  and  ‘  to  seal,*  have 
the  same  meaning  as  to  make  known,  this  exposition  of  the 
pssage  cannot  be  received  as  the  correct  one.  They  can,  indeed, 
have  no  such  meaning  ;  they  import  the  contrary  of  publishing 
or  declaring.  A  scaled  book,  Isa.  xxix.  11.  Dan.  xii.  4,  is  a 
mlume  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  has  cited  a  passage 
from  tlic  eighth  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  v.  13,  *  Behold,  1,  and  the 
'children  whom  God  hath  given  me  ;*  the  object  of  the  citation 
being  evidently  to  establish  the  identity  of  human  nature  in  the 
Messiah  and  his  true  disciples ;  and  the  citation  is  not  followed 
out  by  the  addition  of  the  prophet’s  words,  ‘  are  for  signs  and 
‘  for  wonders.’  It  is  then  very  unnecessary  for  the  present  Ex¬ 
positor  to  ask  (Vol.  I.  p.  182.),  But  how  wei*c  Jesus  and  his 
(iisciplc*s  signs  and  portents  to  the  house  of  Jacob?  As  tliis 
query  is  unnecessary,  so  the  manner  in  which  it  is  answered  is 
gratuitous. 
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*  JcfiUB  himself  was  a  sign  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  at¬ 
tending;  his  birth,  from  the  name  given  to  him,  and  from  his  igno¬ 
minious  death.  Sec  Luke  ii,  18,  35.  II  is  disciples,  especially  his 
Apostles,  were  signs,  in  that  they,  although  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men  without  authority  and  without  influence,  were  endued  with  such 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  miraculous  j)ower8,  that 
they  astonished  their  learned  and  powerful  adversaries,  speaking  and 
acting  with  so  much  Inddness  that  they  were  unable  to  contradict  or 
resist  them. — Acts  iv.  13,  14.* 

It  must  be  entirely  through  inadvertence,  that  Mr.  Jenour 
states,  (p.  193,)  that  ‘  our  Lord  calls  himself  the  Son  of  Peaces 
‘  Luke  X.  G.’ 

The  present  Translator  is  wrong,  we  think,  in  his  explanation 
of  Chap.  xiv.  8,  ‘  The  fir-trees  rejoice  because  of  thce^  &c.  by 

*  which  seem  to  he  intended  the  Jewish  nation,  more  particular- 

*  ly  the  chief  men  amongst  them,  who  are  thus  represented  as 
‘  rejoicing  in  the  death  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  under  the  hope 
‘  of  being  now  freed  from  slaugliter  and  oppression.*  The 
figurative  language  which  he  would  thus  explain,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  vigorous  poetic  diction  employed  by  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets,  who  abound  in  the  noblest  personifications,  giving  to  na¬ 
tural  objects,  the  animation  and  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings: 
the  waters  have  hands  w  hich  they  clap,  and  a  voice  which  they 
utter;  the  fields  arc  joyful,  and  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice. 
The  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  spared  from  the 
havoc  of  the  axe  employed  in  hewing  down  timber  for  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  war,  exult  over  the  dethroned  tyrant  of  Babylon: 
‘  Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  hewer  hath  come  up  against  us.* 

Mr.  Jenour  would  seem  to  have  travelled  in  the  East,  as  he 
occasionally  produces  illustrations  of  Isaiah's  text  from  customs 
which  he  had  personally  observed ;  but  he  is,  at  least  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  very  unfortunate  in  his  rendering,  where  knowledge  of 
oriental  customs  should  have  preserved  him  from  error.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  incongruous  association  of  the  imagery  in  the 
following  passage,  should  have  escaped  his  correction. — Chap. 

XV.  6. 

For  the  w’ators  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolate. 

*  For  the  hay  is  dried  up,  the  grass  faileth,  there  is  nothing  green.* 

The  Translators  of  the  Common  Version  have  rendered  TlfH, 
ha^ ;  but  a  modern  translator  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  have 
been  secure  against  such  a  fault  as  this.  Hay  is  grass  mown 
and  dried  and  to  be  carried  from  the  field ;  whereas,  in  the 
prophet’s  country,  there  was  no  ‘  hay-making.*  It  is  very  cu¬ 
rious  to  observe  in  the  Common  Version,  that,  out  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  original,  the 
word  ‘hay  *  is  used  but  twice  by  King  James's  Translators;  here 
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and  Prov.  xxvii.  25.  Lowtli  has  avoided  their  error ;  but  the 
sense  is  most  fully  and  forcibly  conveyed  in  the  reading  of 
Cranmer’s  Bible,  though  it  is  a  little  supplementary.  ‘.For 
‘  the  waters  of  Nimrini  shal  be  dryed  up,  by  reason  whereof 

*  the  grasse  is  wytherd,  the  herbes  destroyed,  and  the  grene 

*  things  gone.* 

Chap.  XVI.  1.,  appears  in  Lowth’s  version  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  form  from  the  common  reading.  He  represents*  the 
prophet  as  describing  the  distress  of  Moab  on  the  Assyrian 
invasion,  in  which  the  son  of  the  prince  of  the  country  is  forced 
to  dec  for  his  life  through  tlic  desert,  that  he  may  escape  to 
Judea.  4 

1.  ‘  1  will  send  forth  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  land, 

From  Selah  of  the  desert  to  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Sion/ 

Mr.  Jenour  thinks  that  the  prophet  addresses  the  Moabites, 
and  recommends  them  to  seek  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the 
Jews  by  a  submissive  message,  accompanied  with  the  customary 
tribute :  he  renders  as  follow's. 

*  Send  a  lamb,  O  ruler  of  the  land 
From  Selah  to  the  desert,  to  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Sion/ 

On  THnn,  Chap.  xi.  3,  Mr.  Jenour  remarks  in  his  note, 
p.  255,  that,  ‘  of  all  the  senses,  that  of  smelling  is  the  most 

*  acute.  By  it  we  distinguish  what  we  can  neither  see,  hear, 

*  taste,  nor  feel.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  word  in  Hebrew, 

'  which  of  all  others  may  with  most  propriety  be  called  an  ideal 
‘language,  signifies  to  smell  and  to  discern.  So  in  Latin, 

*  sapere  means  both  to  smell,  to  find  out,  and  to  be  wise/  In 
all  languages,  verbs  which  denote  the  operation  of  the  bodily 
senses,  are  transferred  to  operations  of  the  mental  faculties. 
We  do  not  know  that,  of  all  the  senses,  smelling  is  the  most 

I  acute,  but  certainly,  it  is  no  less  true  of  hearing  or  of  seeing, 
that  by  it  we  distinguish  what  we  can  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
The  verb  to  taste,  signifies  to  discern.  In  Latin,  sapere 
does  not  mean  to  smell. 

On  Chap.  xv.  7,  the  Author’s  remarks  are  deserving  of 
notice,  on  account  alike  of  their  correctness  and  their  import¬ 
ance.  We  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers,  with  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  paragraph  of  w  hich  the  verse  is  a  part. 

1.  ‘  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus, 

Whom  I  have  supported,  holding  him  by  the  right  hand, 

To  subdue  nations  before  him,  yea  the  loins  of  kings  will  I  un- 

!  loose; 

To  open  before  him  the  double  doors,  yea  the  gates  shall  not  be 

diot. 

2.  *  I  will  walk  before  thee,  and  will  make  the  crooked  ways 
straight ; 
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3. 


name, 


JeYiour’s  Translation  of  Isaiah, 

The  double  doors  of  bmsa  will  I  break, 

And  the  bars  of  iron  will  I  cut  asunder  ; 

■  And  I  will  jfive  thee  the  treasures  hid  in  darkness, 

And  the  conct^aled  riches  of  secret  j)laces  ; 

That  thou  mayest  know  that  1  Jehovah  who  call  thee  by  thy 


The  God  of  Israel,  am  God  alone. 

4.  ‘  For  the  sake  of  Jacob  my  servant,  and  of  Israel  my  chosen, 

I  have  l)oth  called  thee  by  name,  and  surnamed  thee,  though 
thou  k newest  me  not. 

5.  *  I  am  Jehovah,  and  thctf;  is  no  God  beside  me; 

I  strengthen  thee,  though  thou  knowest  me  not ; 

C.  *  That  tliey  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

And  from  the  west,  that  there  is  no  God  but  me ; 

1,  Jehovah,  am  (lod,  and  there  is  none  other : 

7.  ‘  Who  form  light,  and  create  darkness. 

Who  make  jH*ace,  and  create  evil  ; 

I,  Jehovah,  am  he  who  doeth  all  these  things.* 

‘  riiap.  XLV,  7*  “  ho  form  light  and  create  darkness^*  S<q.  Thi* 

declaration  is  levelled  particularly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Persian 
Magi,  who,  until  their  religi<in  was  in  some  measure  remodelled  by 
/orouster,  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  eternal,  first  principles,  the 
one  gu<Kl  and  the  other  evil ;  the  fi>rmer  of  which  was  represented  by 
light,  the  latter  by  darkness.  The  first  of  these,  they  supjwsed  to  be 
the  author  of  all  things  tending  to  man’s  happiness,  such  as,  health  of 
IkhIv,  peace  of, mind,  plentcousncss,  &c. ;  to  the  other  they  ascriW 
the  origin  of  all  things  evil,  which  cause  the  miseries  of  mankiiHl,  as 
war,  sickness,  ^c.  In  opjmsition  then  to  these,  and  similar  ideas, 
Jehovah  dt*clare8  that  he  is  the  creator,  and  supreme  ruler,  of  all 
things ;  and  consequently  that  nothing,  whether  evil  or  good,  can  exist 
independent  of  him,  much  less  can  act  in  op|K)sition  to  his  will.  How 
appropriate  this  dtHrlaration  was  to  the  jxnrson  to  whom  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  addressed,  is  very  obvious.  Hut  is  GikI  indeed  the  author  of 
all  evil  as  well  as  of  giMnl?  of  sin  as  well  as  of  Indiness.^  Of  all 
questions  in  theology,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  difiicult  and  jKTplexing. 
In  writing  and  speaking  ujH>n  it,  many  persons  st'em  to  forget  tl»€ 
main  difficulty,  wiiich  is,  the  origin  of  evil.  That  evil  exists,  we  know ; 
but  bow  did  it  first  come?  To  say  that  Gml  permits  it,  is  saying 
nothing  to  the  jH>int ;  for  permitting  is  not  originating,  and  the  question 
is  as  to  the  source  of  evil.  Nor  docs  it  help  the  difficulty,  to  say  that 
Satan  is  its  author.  Doubtless  the  evil  that  is  in  our  world  originated 
with  that  fallen  spirit ;  but  how  did  he  himself  become  evil  ?  Whenot 
anKse  the  first  reliellious  thought  or  desire  in  him,  the  higliest  of 
created  Udugs?  Ag;iin  I  siy,  here  is  a  knot  which  no  human  under¬ 
standing  or  sagacity  can  undo :  volumes  have  been  written  u))on  it, 
but  it  remains  as  inextricable  as  ever.  And,  after  all,  need  we  be 
anxious  to  understand  this  mystery  ?  Does  it  in  any  way  affect  our 
happiness?  Is  it  not  far  wiser  and  better  to  acknowledge,  with  the 
inspirixl  Apiistlo,  that  G«Ki's  judgements  arc  unsearchable,  and  hw 
nnys  past  tindiiig  out?  Let  those  then  who  would  consult  their  own 
ja'ace,  leave  these  incomprehensible  things  to  be  cleared  up  in  another 
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stale  of  existence,  when,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  better  capable  of  under- 
stgiuling  them.  The  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  much  upon  such 
matters,  not  only  will  have  the  effect  of  making  a  man  sceptical  U|)on 
all  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  but  may  lead  even  to  atheism 
and  despair.  These  remarks  are  made,  therefore,  purely  with  a  view 
to  shew  the  folly  of  so  doing,  not  as  though  it  were  possible  they 
should  throw  any  light  upon  so  intricate  a  subject.* 

Mr.  Jenour,  it  seems,  has  never  before  appeared  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  author.  This,  liis  first  essay,  is  highly  creditable 
to  his  talents,  and  we  cordially  recommend  the  Work  to  nil  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  inspired  predictions 
of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  prophets,  excellently  translated,  ' 
and  accompanied  with  a  judicious  and  instructive  commentary. 

Art.  IV'.  1.  The  Cabinet  Cyclopccdia,  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dio¬ 
nysius  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Vol.  XXI.  Biography. 
Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  Vol.  i. 

V'ol.  XXll.  Useful  Arts.  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Progressive 
Improvement,  and  Present  State  of  the  Silk  Manujacture. 

V'td.  XXIII.  History.  The  History  of  France.  By  Eyre  Evans 
Crowe.  Vol.  iii.  fcap.  8vo.  Cor.  each.  London.  1831. 

n''lllCSE  volumes  come  so  fast  upon  us,  that  we  are  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  them  in  our  critical  labours ;  and  we  have 
therefore  selected  the  last  three  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
fcw  general  remarks  on  the  merit  of  the  rublication. 

Of  the  three  and  twenty  volumes  that  have  now  appeared, 
eleven  belong  to  History ;  two  to  Biography  ;  four  to  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  four  to  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  two  to  the  Useful 
Arts.  Of  the  historical  series,  nearly  the  whole  have  been 
noticed  in  our  pages.  The  most  valuable  will  not,  probably,  be 
the  most  popular ;  and  this  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  series 
generally.  The  difficulty  of  combining  the  attractive  and  the 
solid  in  due  proportions,  or  of  relieving  the  one  with  the  other, 
renders  the  ICditor's  task  a  somewhat  delicate  one ;  and  in  fact, 
in  order  to  success,  he  must  submit  to  some  sort  of  compromise 
with  the  public.  The  portion  that  has  appeared  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  forms,  unquestionably,  the 
*nost  valuable  part  of  the  Cabinet  of  history ;  and  the  name  of 
the  Author  will  ensure  its  sale,  but  not  its  perusal  with  the 
lovers  of  light  reading,  who  will  find  Sir  Walter  s  rapid,  spirited, 
dashing  narrative  far  more  agreeable.  One  of  the  worst  ex- 
wuted  volumes  of  this  series,  **  Outlines  of  History  ",  has,  we 
understand,  proved  one  of  the  most  acceptable.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  volumes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  promise  to  be 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  Cyclopedia,  and  unon  which 
its  character  as  a  library  of  useful  knowledge  must  chiefly  depend, 
will  scarcely  vie  in  popularity  with  the  entertaining,  make- 
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weight  compilations  that  must  now  and  then  be  interposed  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  Mr.  Herschers  profound  and  recondite 
Discourse,  for  instance,  will  hardly  find  one  reader  to  fifty  who 
will  delight  to  skim  Mr.  Donovan’s  entertaining  volume  on 
Domestic  I’lconomy;  and  Dr.  Brewster’s  highly  valuable  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Optics,  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  limes  far  less  than  the 
“History  of  the  Silk  Manufacture.” 

’I'his  last  volume,  by  the  way,  though  wholly  spun  out  of  the 
silk- worm,  and  some  ])ersons  may  be  ready  to  wonder  at  the 
size  of  the  web,  is  well  worth  all  the  leaves  it  consumes.  It 
comprises  a  most  ingenious  and  complete  historical,  entomo¬ 
logical,  scientific,  and  economical  account  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  manufactures  in  the  world,  tracing  it  from  China  to 
Spitalfiehls,  and  from  n.r.  J?700  to  a.d.  ISiiO;  and  such  a  mass 
of  curious  and  useful  information  on  one  subject  has  rarely 
heen  brought  together  or  so  well  compacted.  Every  silk- 
weaver  ami  manufacturer,  of  course,  must  have  the  volume, 
which  w  ill  be  to  him  a  useful  manual  of  his  art ;  but  every  silk- 
wearer  also  will  find  it  extremely  entertaining.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  four  ]>avts.  l\'irt  1.  details  the  history  of  silk,  its 
manufacture,  and  its  trade.  Part  II.  treats  of  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  the  natural  history  of  the  worm,  the  mode  of 
rearing  the  insect  manufacturers,  the  attempts  to  produce  silk 
from  other  insects,  and  to  feed  the  silk-w  orm  with  other  leaves 
than  those  of  the  mulberry-tree.  Part  III.  describes  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  silk  in  all  its  branches.  Part  IV.  consists  of  a 
chapter  on  the  chemical,  medical,  and  electric  properties  of 
silk.  ’I’o  this  succeed  some  valuable  notes,  and  that  indispens¬ 
able  article,  a  good  index. 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  one  of  the  innumerable  curious  notes  which 
render  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo  a  model  to  editors,  throws 
out  the  idea,  that  ‘  the  golden  fleece  which  Jason  carried  off 
‘  from  Cedchis,  w  as  a  cargo,  or  perhaps  only  a  skein,  of  rich 

*  golden-coloured  raw  silk  in  the  hank^  which  might  figuratively 

*  be  termed  a  fleece,  because  it  was  to  be  twisted  into  thread, 
‘  and  interwoven  into  cloth.*  The  conjecture  is  certainly  as 
plausible  as  the  commonly  received  solution  ;  and  when  we  find 
\  irgil  sj)eaking  of  the  soft  wool  which  the  Seres  combed  from 
their  trees, — 

‘  VcUcraquc  ut  foliis  dcpcctant  tenuia  Seres  \ — 

we  may  well  suppose  that  the  material  which  the  Roman  Bard 
seems  to  have  mistaken  for  a  sort  of  cotton,  was,  by  the  early 
carriers  of  the  Mediterranean,  taken  for  hair.  Yet,  Aristotle 
had,  ages  before,  descril>ed  *  the  horned  worm  *;  but  one  would 
imagine  that  his  account  was  regarded  by  later  writers  as  a 
fable.  When  silk  fir>t  became  a  Roman  luxury,  it  w’as  brought 
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to  them  by  the  Persian  merchants,  who  purchased  it  of  the 
Sogdian  and  Bactrian  traders.  Where  the  latter  obtained  it, 
is  not  doubtful.  Se  is  said  to  l)e  tlie  name  of  silk  in  the  Chinese 
language ;  and  from  this  word,  in  all  probability,  was  formed 
that  ot  Serica,  i.  e,  the  silk  country.  The  true  situation  of  that 
country  must  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  report, 
and  tliey  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  bordering  upon  India 
and  Bactria.  The  Chinese  frontier  might,  in  fact,  even  then, 
touch  upon  Bucharia  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
Sera  Metropolis  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  correctly 
placed,  if,  with  IVAnville  and  Mr.  Marsden,  w’e  suppose  it  to 
be  Kan-tcheou,  in  the  province  of  Shen-si,  the  Kampitioii  of 
the  Venetian  Traveller.  The  first  emperor  of  the  seventh 
dynasty  is  stated,  indeed,  to  have  received  a  Roman  embassy 
from  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  Chinese  had,  at 
that  period,  a  garrison  at  Kashgar;  and  about  the  time  of 
Trajan,  one  of  their  generals  marched  as  far  as  the  Caspian. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  eggs  of  the  Chinese 
worm  were  surreptitiously  obtained  by  some  Persian  monks ; 
and  the  Greeks  learned  to  emulate  the  Asiatic  monopolists  in 
tlie  rearing  of  the  insect,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

‘  The  insects  thus  prwluced,  w’crc  the  progenitors  of  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  silk-worms  w'hich  have  since  been  reared  in  Europe  and  the 
western  parts  of  Asia, — of  the  countless  myriads  w’hose  constant  and 
successive  lal)our8  are  engaged  in  supplying  a  great  and  still  increasing 
(ieniaiid.  A  canefid  of  the  eggs  of  an  oriental  insect  thus  In'came  the 
means  of  establishing  a  manufacture  which  fashion  and  luxury  had 
already  rendered  important,  and  of  saving  vast  sums  annually  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  which  in  this  respect  had  l)een  so  long  dependent  on, 
and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  their  oriental  neighbours. 

*  The  desire  of  augmenting  his  revenue,  that  j)owerful  motive  with 
rulers  both  ancient  and  modern,  induced  the  Emj)eror  Justinian  to 
take  the  infant  manufacture  into  his  owm  hands :  it  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  his  'treasurer ;  and  the  weavers,  apparently 
those  brought  from  Tyre  and  Berytus,  as  well  as  others  instructed  by 
the  monks,  w’ere  com|)elled  to  w’ork  in  the  imjierial  manufactory. 

‘  The  altered  circumstances  wherein  the  manufacture  was  thus 
placed,  wrought  a  corre8|H)nding  alteration  in  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
pen>r  as  to  the  price  which  it  was  fitting  should  l>e  paid  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  indulgence  of  their  vanity.  Silks  of  the  imwrial  manu¬ 
facture  were  sold  at  prices  prodigiously  beyond  those  which  he  had 
formerly  prohibited  as  excessive.  An  ounct‘  weight  of  the  fabric  thus 
manufactured  could  not  be  obtained  under  the  price  of  six  pieces  <»f 
gold.  The  article  w’as  thus  rendered  eightfold  more  expensive  than  it 
bad  lu'en  under  the  restriction  liefore  the  silkworm  was  introduced. 
Thi  s  W’as  the  price  demanded  for  common  colours ;  but  when  tinned 
H'ith  the  royal  hue,  the  fabric  immediately  assumed  a  quadruule  value. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances  of  imperial  rapacity,  the  introduction  of 
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nilkwomiR  could  not  have  much  benefited  the  Roman  people.  'Rut 
the  exclunive  rtnirinj;  of  silk-worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  pro¬ 
duce,  did  not  long  remain  a  royal  prerogative.  The  discovery  that  the 
worm  c<uild  conduct  its  lulmurs  with  as  much  advantage  in  Kuru|)c  as 
in  the  climes  where  it  first  became  the  object  of  human  attention,  was 
quickly  made  subservient  to  practical  utility.  The  mulberry-tree  was 

Idanted  with  eager  haste,  and  vast  numbers  of  these  valuable  insect 
alxnirers  were  s<hhi,  nourished  by  their  natural  food,  succt'ssfully 
reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly  in  the  Pelojion- 
nesus. 

*  Tlie  demand  for  silk  from  the  East  diminished ;  the  subjects  of  the 
Greek  Kmiierors  were  no  longtT  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Persia  for 
a  supply  of  this  article;  and  thence  a  considerable  change  t(H)k  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with  India.’  ])p.  12,  13. 

For  six  centuries,  the  culture  of  silk,  thus  transplanted  into 
Europe,  was  confined  to  the  territories  of  the  Greek  Empire; 
and  the  Venetian  merchants  had  long  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Roger,  the 
first  Norman  King  of  Sicily,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Ry- 
/antines ;  and  not  content  with  carrying  off*  the  wealth  of 
Athens,  Thehes,  and  Corinth,  led  into  captivity  a  number  of 
silk-weavers,  whom  he  compulsorily  settled  at  Palermo.  By 
degrees,  the  manufacture  spread  over  Italy,  and  was  thence  car¬ 
ried  to  Spain,  France,  and  at  last  to  England.  But  here,  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a  pair  of  Spanish  long  silk 
stockings  was  deemed  an  offering  worthy  the  royal  acceptance. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  manufac¬ 
ture  had  become  one  of  national  importance,  ow  ing  greatly  to 
the  number  of  Flemings  who  fled  to  this  country  from  the  fe¬ 
rocious  tyranny  of  PlVdip  II.,  the  invention  of  the  stocking- 
frame  by  the  llev.  William  Lea,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  enabled  the  English  manufacturers  to  excel,  in  silk 
hose,  those  of  all  other  countries;  and  in  the  year  1730,  Keys- 
lar,  the  Traveller,  remarks,  that  ‘  at  Naples,  when  a  tradesman 
*  would  highly  recommend  his  silk  stockings,  he  protests  they 
•  are  right  English.’ 

‘  The  success  attendant  upon  Mr.  Lea’s  invention,  wtis  not,  how¬ 
ever,  immediately  consequent  upon  its  introduction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  small  use  made  of  stockings  in  England  at  that  time,  caused  the 
machine  to  Imj  long  neglected ;  and  so  small  was  the  encouragement 
which  he  met  with  at  home,  that  Mr.  Lea  was  led  to  comply  with  the 
invitation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and,  accompaniea  by  several 
journeymen,  t'stahlished  his  looms  for  a  time  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy. 
The  anbs4H|uent  assassination  of  his  royal  patron,  and  the  consequent 
internal  troubles  of  France,  compelled  liim,  however,  to  abandon  this 
establishment ;  and,  fulling  into  a  state  of  destitution,  he  soon  after 
died  at  Paris !  ’  p.  27. 
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From  the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  the  year  16G1,  (13 
and  14  Car.  11.  cap,  15,)  it  appears  that  the  Company  of  Silk- 
throwsters  in  London,  at  that  time  employed  above  40,()0()  men, 
women,  and  children ;  and  upon  the  petition  of  that  Company, 
an  enactment  provided,  that  no  one  should  set  up  in  that  trade, 
who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and  be¬ 
come  free  of  the  Throwsters’  Company.  In  the  year  1(585,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  occasioned  a  second  influx  into 
this  country,  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  industrious  ar¬ 
tisans. 

*  The  numbers  of  these  emigrants  have  l)een  variously  stated  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  at  from  30(b^H)()  to  1,0()0,(XK)  pt*rsoiis.  Al)out  7(M^H) 
made  their  wav  to  England  and  Ireland,  witli  such  property  as  the 
emergency  of  their  case  allowed  them  to  carry  away.  A  large  number 
of  them,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  silks,  resorted 
to  SpitalfieldvS,  contributing  much,  by  their  knowledge  and  skill,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  in  England.  The  silks  called 
alainodes  and  lustrings  were  introduced  by  them  ;  and  we  are  also  in¬ 
debted  to  them  for  our  manufactures  in  brocades,  satins,  black  and 
coloured  mantuas,  black  paduasoys,  ducapes,  watered  tabbies,  and  black 
velvets,  all  of  tv'hich  fabrics  had  been  previously  imjH)rted.  Di'scend- 
ants  of  many  of  these  refugees  still  are  found  in  the  same  8])ot,  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation.*  pp.  59,  (50. 

The  present  Writer  speaks  of  the  unforeseen  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  to  other  countries,  which  resulted  from  the  perfidious  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  toleration  by  the  French  despot,  lie 
says  nothing  of  the  crimCf  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  of  the  Walloons  from 
Flanders,  entailed  its  own  punishment.  The  foundation  of  the 
woollen-manufactory  was  laid  at  Bristol,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
111.,  by  one  John  Kemp,  a  cloth-weaver  of  Flanders,  who  came 
over  to  England  with  about  .seventy  Walloon  families.  The 
cloth-manufactories  of  the  south-western  counties  date  their  im¬ 
portance  from  the  accession  of  Protestant  settlers  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  diabolical  atrocities 
of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alva.  The  cotton-manufactories  of 
Lancashire  owe  also  their  establishment  to  Flemish  Presby¬ 
terians  and  F^nglish  Dissenters.  It  is  curious  enough,  but  not 
quite  unaccountable,  that,  between  the  spirit  of  Protestantism 
(in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  intellectual  inde]>cndence  and  re¬ 
ligious  freedom)  and  manufacturing  industry  and  enterprise, 
there  has  always  been  a  close  historical  partnership. 

Pp  to  the  year  1718,  however,  our  machinery  was  for  some 
purposes  so  defective,  that  this  country  was  dependent,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  throwsters  of  Italy,  for  the  supply  of 
organzined  silk.  But  at  that  time,  Mr.  Lombe,  of  Derby, 
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having,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  workman,  succeeded  in 
taking  accurate  drawings  t>f  silk-throwing  machinery  in  Pied¬ 
mont,  erected  a  stupendous  mill  for  that  purpose  on  the  river 
Derwent  at  Derby. 

‘  Tills  grand  machine  was  constructed  with  2(),r)H()  wlieels,  auil 
h7*7dG  inoveinents,  which  worked  7d,7-G  yards  of  organzine  silk 
thread  with  every  revolution  of  the  water-wheel  whereliy  the  inacliinerv 
was  actuati'd  ;  and  as  this  revolved  three  times  in  each  minute,  the  al¬ 
most  inconceivahle  cpiantity  of  dlH,.0d  yards  of  organzine  could  1k» 
priMluced  daily.  Only  one  water-wliwl  was  employed  to  give  motion  to 
the  whole  of  this  machinery,  the  contrivance  of  which,  considering  the 
then  state  of  mechanical  science  in  Kngland,  speaks  highly  for  that  of 
the  constructor,  who  possessed  the  means  of  contndling  and  stopping 
any  one  or  more  of  the  movements  at  jdcasure,  without  obstructing  the 
continued  action  of  the  rest.  The  building  wherein  this  machinery  was 
erected,  was  of  great  extent,  being  five  stories  in  height,  and  occupying 
one  eighth  i>f  a  mile  in  length.’  p.  ()1. 

Italian  organziued  silk  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  indis¬ 
pensably  required  for  the  warp  in  silk  manufactures,  owing  to  the 
difliculty  of  obtaining  raw  silk  of  the  proper  quality.  Iq)  to  the 
year  171)  I,  the  total  (piantity  of  silk  organziued  in  the  hhiglish 
mills,  did  not  exceed  o(),()(H)lh.  weight  annually,  the  mills  being 

{irincipally  occupied  iu  working  ‘  singles  and  trains  ’.  But,  of 
ate  years,  the  improvement  that  has  been  eftectcil  in  the  quality 
of  the  Bengal  silk,  has  been  so  great,  that  it  now  ranks  very 
little  below  Italian  organzine;  and  the  expectation  may  i^e  rea¬ 
sonably  entertained,  that,  in  regard  to  both  (piality  and  price, 
Bengal  silk  will  eventually  force  the  producthins  of  Italy,  and 
the  supplies  of  'I'urkey,  out  of  the  market.  Some  very  tem¬ 
perate  and  judicious  remarks  occur  in  reference  to  the  protec¬ 
tive  and  restrictive  system  which  was  persisted  in  up  to  the 
year  1S24,  in  order  to  secure  to  tlie  British  manufacturer  the 
possession  of  the  home  market.  Owing  to  this  system,  there 
was  but  little  incitement  for  our  weavers  to  improve  their  art; 
and  the  same  inartificial  loom  and  the  same  throwdns:  machincrv 
continued  to  be  used,  down  to  the  moment  when  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  artisans  compelled  our  throwsters  and  weavers 
to  devise  means  for  more  successfully  meeting  the  productions 
of  foreign  looms  in  our  own  markets.  But  the  result  of  the 
total  alteration  of  system  which  followed  the  abolition  of  duties 
on  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  in  1824,  disastrous  to  many  as 
were  the  immediate  eflccts  of  the  transition,  lias  fully  justified 
the  policy  of  that  measure.  ‘  The  silk-trade  of  Kngland,  which, 
‘  in  the  opinions  of  many  experienced  persons,  existed  only 
*  through  the  exclusion  of  the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
‘  has  received  new  life  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
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*  raised  for  its  protection.’  We  must  make  room  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  sensible  observations  on  the  moral  consequences  of  prohibi¬ 
tory  laws. 

‘  Iiulopondently  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  establishments  for 
the  prevention  of  illicit  trading, — and  this  ])ecuniary  evil  is  one  of  no 
inccnisiderable  magnitude, — governments  would  apjH'ar  to  Ik?  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  incentives  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  crime  of  smuggling.  The  opinion,  that  infractions  of 
revenue  laws  are,  at  most,  but  venial  offences,  is  one  very  generally 
held  among  the  uneducated ;  and,  judging  from  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  smugglers,  the  idea  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  that 
class.  If,  h  owever,  crimes  are  to  be  estimated  with  reference  to  their 
pn>bable  influence  upon  the  general  well-being  <if  8«)ciety,  the  smuggler’s 
railing  can  bv  no  means  be  considered  harmless  ;  since,  by  familiarising 
him  with  violations  of  the  law  in  one  of  its  ccnles  or  branches,  it  tends 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  should  restrain  him  in  regard  to 
moral  observances  generally;  and,  in  truth,  a  laxity  of  practice  in  this 
s4»-esteemed  venial  fault  leads  from  one  step  to  another,  through  va¬ 
rious  gradations  of  crime,  until  the  mind  and  heart  iH'come  at  length 
wloklly  corrupt  and  brutalised,  and  murders,  the  most  cruel  and  atro¬ 
cious,  ])er])etrated  in  defending  the  objects  of  their  criminal  traffic,  are 
the  melanclndy  consequences. 

*  While  the  necessity  exists  for  the  imposition  of  duties,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  hoped  that  smuggling  can  altogether  cease  ;  nor,  indeed,  dot's  it 
a]>jK'ar  ])ossible  for  any  government,  however  strong  and  vigilant,  cf- 
ft*ctnally  to  counteract  the  diligence  and  activity  of  those  who  draw 
their  subsistence  from  illicit  trading :  but  that  much  may  l>e  done  in 
lessening  the  evil,  by  a  judicious  adjustment  of  the  scale  of  duties,  is 
rendered  evident  by  the  fact,  that  since  the  duty  on  foreign  silk  giMnls 
has  been  jilaced  on  its  present  footing,  it  has  become  comparatively  in¬ 
different  to  the  trader,  as  a  question  of  ])rofit,  whether  to  pass  them 
regularly  through  the  custom-house,  or  to  insure  the  value  against  the 
chances  of  seizure  ;  the  demands  of  the  smugglers  and  the  insurance 
offices  l>eing  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  government.  From  this  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  amount  imported  of  smuggled  silk 
giHids  has  been  greatly  diminished :  many  persons  who  would  have 
little  or  no  objection  to  these  importations  on  the  score  of  their  ille¬ 
gality,  would  yet  lie  restrained  from  embarking  in  adventures  attended 
with  risk  of  loss,  and  would  ])refer  to  fidlow  the  course  of  virtuous  and 
g(HKl  citizens  from  the  moment  that  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  ceased 
to  1)0  accompanied  by  extra  ])roflts. 

‘  The  inducements  for  smuggling  afforded  by  the  imposition  of  ex¬ 
orbitant  duties,  although  strong,  are  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  where 
the  importation  of  an  article  of  commerce  is  altogether  prohibited. 
This  affords  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  illicit  trader  ;  since  it 
tlirectly  enlists  among  the  ranks  of  his  customers,  that  numerous  and 
influential  class  of  persons  who  estimate  the  value  of  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  scarcity  and  difficulty  of  attainment,  giving  to  the  inter¬ 
dicted  article  a  factitious  superiority  which  disappears  at  the  first 
breath  that  destroys  the  prohibition.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  during 
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the  whole  ||>eriod  of  their  interdiction,  French  silks  and  ribands  were 
to  1m’  seen  in  every  society  that  laid  claim  to  the  distinction  of  fashion ; 
and  that  India  silk  handkerchiefs  were  to  l>e  found  universally  in  the 
p4»ckels  of  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  even  adorning 
the  necks  of  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  ? 

*  Prohibitiiry  laws  seem  to  lie  considerc'd  unjust  and  arbitrary  inter¬ 
ferences  with  the  natural  lil>erty  of  man,  and  to  carry  with  them  none 
of  the  sanctions  of  morality :  they  are  broken,  consequently,  without 
hesitation,  by  ])ersons  who  would  yet  scruple  to  withhold  clandestinely 
the  payment  of  any  rate  of  duty  that  might  l>e  imposed. 

*  It  is  not  assiTted  that  the  intrcKluction  of  foreign  manufactured  silk 
gmsls  should  be  at  once  jiermitted  free  from  the  imiHisition  of  any  duty. 
It  has  \)een  contended,  that  some  protection  is  called  for,  because  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  in  the  country  of  production,  while  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  is  enhanced  to  us  by  the  expense  of  carriage ;  an  ar¬ 
gument  scjircely  dest'rving  of  any  consideration,  since  the  conveyance 
of  manufactured  articles  must  be  at  the  least  as  expensive  as  that  of 
tlie  raw  material;  and,  Iwsides,  so  long  as  France  continues  to  draw 
any  part  «»f  her  siqiplies  from  abroad,  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the 
silk  manufactured  in  that  country  must  la?  governed  by  the  cost  of  the 
]>ortion  which  is  imp«»rted.  Hut  while  the  expense  of  living  is  higher 
in  (treat  Britain  than  it  is  in  those  countries  whose  political  and 
financial  circumstances  place  tliem  in  a  less  artificial  state,  the  wagt^ 
<»f  lalanir  ought  to  1m*  and  w  ill  Im;  higher  in  something  like  an  equal 
ratio,  (ireater  comforts  are  needed  by  the  English  artisans,  in  con- 
st*quence  of  the  less  favourable  nature  of  our  climate ;  and  if,  after 
taking  all  these  circumstances  into  calculation,  it  is  yet  found  that  the 
lalNMiring  classes  here  are  not  all  sunk  so  dec'ply  into  the  abyss  of 
|H)verty  and  wretchedness  as  those  of  some  neighlMUiring  slates  may  l>e, 
it  will  m>t  thence  1m»  argued  that  their  situation  is  twi  favourable,  and 
that  the  ])rinciple  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  should,  as  is  some¬ 
times  insisted  on,  Ik?  carried  to  so  extreme  a  length  as  would  lower 
them  to  the  sjimc  miserable  level,  and  reduce  them  t(»  the  procurement 
of  bare  subsistence.  There* is  too  much  reason  for  l^dieving  that  this 
is,  in  many  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  the  unhappy  condition  of 
our  lalNuiring  artisans ;  and  occurring,  as  it  generally  d«M*s,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  branches  of  industry  wherein  we  have  no  foreign  rival  to 
contend  against,  legislative  protection  w'ould  lx?  unavailing.  So 
long  as,  by  the  imiM)sition  of  a  nuKleratc  duty  upon  importation,  the 
n*al  comfort  of  a  large  and  descr\'ing  class  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
can  Ik*  maintained,  there  are  surely  few’,  if  any,  W'ho  w'ould  object  to 
the  inqxist :  but  to  carry  this  protection  l)eyond  the  limit  here  jwinted 
out,  would  Im*  injurious  tow’ards  other  classes  of  the  community,  w'ithout 
insuring,  in  any  adequate  degree,  the  particular  beneht  that  was  in¬ 
tended.’  p.  IC* — 88. 

In  regard  to  the  silk  manufacture,  the  duty  required  in  order 
to  maintain  the  hhiglish  weavers  in  the  same  position  relative  to 
those  of  France,  that  they  already  hold,  wotdd  appear  to  be 
much  lower  than  could  have  been  imagined  without  inquiry, 
being  barely  114  per  cent;  and  facts  evince,  that  higher  at- 
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tainments  in  mechanical  skill,  and  hii*her  degrees  of  commercial 
knowledge  and  enterprise,  are  sufHcicnt  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  labour  to  a  great  extent.  The  most  de¬ 
cided  superiority  has  been  obtained,  as  Baron  Charles  Dupin 
has  shewn,  by  people  w  ith  whom  the  price  of  labour  is  higher 
than  with  their  neighbours.  Thus,  the  cotton-manufactures  of 
England  are  furnished  better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  any  other 
|)e()plc  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  and  Belgians  surpass,  in  the 
manufacture  of  linens,  the  Bretons,  and  sell  cheaper,  although 
the  price  of  labour  is  higher  in  Belgium  and  Holland  than  in 
Ihitany ;  and  in  the  production  of  fine  woollens,  F ranee  sur¬ 
passes  and  undersells  Spain,  although,  in  the  latter  kingdom, 
labour  is  cheaper  than  in  the  former.  These  are  instructive 
facts ;  and  w  e  must  transcribe,  in  connexion  with  them,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  which  is  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

*  KxpericMice  has  almost  uniformly  proved,  t/mt  low-priced  labour  is, 
in  the  end,  dear  labour  to  the  emptoi/cr.  In  contrasting  the  rate  of 
wages  ]>aid  in  ditferent  countries  for  w’ork  of  the  same  description,  W’e 
should  not  only  l(K>k  to  tlie  amount  of  money  which  got‘s  to  recom¬ 
pense  the  daily  toil  of  the  artisan,  but  must  also  take  into  the  account 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  he  w^orks,  the  constancy  with  which 
he  applies  himsedf  to  his  labour,  and  the  skill  which  he  brings  to  its 
accomplishment.  If  the  question  of  w'ages,  as  affecting  the  cost  of 
manufactures  in  England,  be  examined  by  these  tests,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be.  found,  that  the  dearness  of  labour  with  us  is  more  nominal 
than  real.’ — p.  321. 

The  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  the  silk  manufacture  has 
attained  in  this  country,  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  most 
remarkable;  affording,  as  our  Historian  remarks,  ‘one  of  the 
*  most  striking  instances  on  record,  in  which  an  art,  borrow'ed 
‘  from  other  countries,  and  employed  on  a  material  of  entirely 
‘  foreign  growth,  has  been  made  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  sur- 
‘  pass  the  productions  of  those  countries  from  which  it  was  de- 
‘  rived.*  Upwards  of  four  millions  of  pounds*  weight  of  silk  are 
annually  used  in  England  alone. 

*  Ftmrteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  creatures  annually  live 
and  die,  to  supply  this  little  corner  of  the  world  with  an  article  of 
luxury.  If  astonishment  be  excited  at  this  fact,  let  us  extend  our 
ucw'  into  China,  and  survey  the  dense  population  of  its  widely  spread 
region,  who,  fn)m  the  emperor  on  his  throne  to  the  peasant  in  the 
lowly  hut,  are  indebted  for  their  clothing  to  the  lalx)urs  of  the  silk¬ 
worm.’ — p.  43. 

We  must  not  touch  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  bombyx, 
reserving  a  reference  to  this  most  curious  section  of  entomology 
for  an  article  on  ‘  Insect  Varieties.*  Some  very  curious  details 
will  he  found  respecting  its  silk-spinning  rivals,  the  spider  and 
ihe  pinna,  ‘  the  silk-worm  of  the  sea.*  In  short,  the  volume,  us 
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we  have  already  said,  is  replete  with  various  and  interestin'* 
knowledge;  and  the  Author’s  assiduity  in  collecting  it,  is  in. 
«lirc*ctly  shew  n  in  his  acknow  ledgement  of  ‘  the  cheerful  alacrity 

*  with  which  the  humhler  class  of  mechanics  ha\e  uniforinlv 

*  contrihuted  their  aitl,  hy  su]>|>lying  information  upon  points 
‘  which  they  are  ])ccnliarly  (pialified  to  explain.’  W  e  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  an  ccpially  complete  and  competently  executed 
treatise  on  the  Linen,  (’olton,  and  Woollen  manufactures,  which 
might  possibly  be  comprised  in  a  single  volume  ;  and  one  volume 
would  he  scarcely  too  much,  perhaps,  for  a  history  of  La|HT. 
'J’he  next,  however,  of  this  scries,  is  to  be  a  Treatise  on  the 
Manufactures  in  Metal. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  briefer  notice  of  the  other 
volumes.  \  ol.  xxi.  contains  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
(’ardinal  Wolsey,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Lord  Ihnleigh. 
Of  the  first  of  these  memoirs,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  worthy  of  the  writer. 
It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  genuine  biography.  The  Life  of 
(’ardinal  Wolsey  is  anonymous,  hut  apparently  hy  no  ‘  prentice- 
hand,’  being  written  with  great  care,  accuracy,  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  In  the  Memoir  of  (’ranmer,  Strype  has  been  chiefly  fol- 
low’ed,  while  Ihirnet,  I’urner,  and  Todd  have  been  consulted. 
The  Archbishop’s  character  is  fairly  summed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph. 


*  ('ramiuT’s  contemporaries  unite  in  attrihuting  to  him  all  the  virtues 
that  adorn  a  private  station.  He  was  huinhle  and  uffeclionately  kind 
to  tlie  j>oor,  ever  attentive  t<>  tlieir  wants,  ever  liapj»y  in  relieving  them. 
"I'o  the  ricli  and  j)o\verful,  he  is  also  represented  as  uniformly  courteous 
and  respectful,  eipially  remote  from  ohsecpiiousness  and  what  has  Ihyu 
oiisidered  as  not  nnusual  in  men  of  his  rank,  episcopal  arrogance. 
In  the  mildness  and  yielding  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  in  the 
“  vicious  feeblenesses  ”  to  w  hich  the  excess  of  those  excellent  qualities 
invariably  leads,  he  very  much  resembled  Philip  Melanchthon.  hike 
that  amiable  man,  t'M),  he  wanted  the  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the 
giMKlness  of  his  cause,  which  spurns  the  aid  of  unworthy  ex]H‘diont«, 
ami  fearlessly  pursues  its  straightforward  course  in  all  times  and 
seasons.  Hut  here  the  resemblance  ends.  Cranmer  jmssessed  neither 
the  genius  nor  the  learning  of  the  German  theologian;  and  though  na¬ 
turally  as  candiil  and  truth-loving,  did  not  exhibit  the  same  ingenuous 
buoyancy  in  tnmbled  waters.  The  truth  is,  the  very  virtues  of  his 
character  unittal  with  its  defects  in  unfitting  him  for  fiigh  stations,  in 
times  like  those  which  it  was  liis  fate  to  live  in. 

‘  lie  was  eoiiNtitutionally  wedded  to  ]>eaee  and  quietness;  and 
W'anting,  as  we  have  M*en,  finnnesa  and  decision  <»f  purpose',  and  the 
higher  and  sterner  elements  of  moral  greatness,  was  t<K»  glad  to  em¬ 
brace  re|M»s«‘  from  toil  and  danger  ujxm  almost  any  terms.  Hcncc  wt 
may  cHmclmle  that,  had  his  lot  Iktii  confined  to  private  life,  his  con¬ 
duct  would  have  lx‘en  unexcept ionably  amiable,  and  himself  uni- 
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riTsully  respected  ;  and  hence  we  may  also  affirm,  that  under  no  cir- 
cuin>t:»nces  could  he  have  IWen  a  jjreat  man.  As  it  is,  we  pity  much 
more  than  we  condemn  him,  and  williimly  shut  our  eyes  on  nis  def(H!tii 
juul  errors,  when  we  recollect  his  cruel  death,  and  his  sc'rvices  in  aid 
of  the  lU'forniation.  These  it  is  that  have  snatched  his  name  from  oh* 
livioii,  or  from  indifference,  |H‘rhaps  contempt,  and  that,  in  the  teeth 
of  nnitnally  admitted  facts,  have  kept  alive  a  controversy  on  the  real 
merits  of  his  character.  By  our  own  zealots,  he  is  held  up  to  our  ad- 
ujiration,  as  the  most  .glorious  and  faultless  martyr  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  hy  the  Romanists,  his  name  is  branded  with  every  e])ithct  of 
meanness  and  inconsistency  :  as  if,  in  this  most  absurd  logomachy,  the 
character  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  gosjHil  purity  of  the  rival  ermls, 
were  t«»  be  determined,  or  for  a  moment  affected,  by  the  conduct  of  in* 
tlividnals ;  and  as  if  it  was  not  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  dis* 
paisations  of  Providence,  which  “  out  of  evil  stacks  to  bring  forth 
pHsl,”  that  it  Inis  sometimes  lieen  pleased  to  employ  the  guiltiest  in- 
strmnents  in  effecting  its  highest  ana  holiest  purjH>si‘s.* 

'I’lic  Life  of  Lord  Burleigh  is  taken,  by  permission,  from 
‘  Maediarmid’s  British  Statesmen:’  Dr.  Lardner  could  not  have 
done  better  than  to  avail  himself  of  that  permission. 

As  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Crowe’s 
performance,  in  noticing  his  first  volume,  we  shall,  on  the 
])rescnt  occasion,  merely  give  a  specimen  of  his  composition; 
and  we  select  his  character  of  Napoleon,  as  a  passage  on  w  hich 
he  has  doubtless  bestowed  his  best  pains. 

'  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  all  the  general 
and  ellieient  (jualities  t)f  greatness,  but  with  none  of  those  peculiarities 
which  sometimes  mar,  sometimes  adorn  it :  his  powers  differed  from 
those  of  the  mass,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  (»reat  giKul  sense, 
(jnickness,  energy  indefatigable,  an  eye  and  judgement  that  never  errcMl 
or  slumbered  whilst  their  objects  were  u n reached :  these  were  his 
attributes ;  circumstances  affordinl  them  the  opportunities  of  success, 
lie  was  a  child  of  fortune,  but  not  a  sjMiiled  child  :  he  never  turned 
his  back  upon  her  favours  in  Ciiprice  or  neglect,  never  h»st  an  opjH»r- 
tuiiity  witliout  taking  the  utnutst  advantage  of  it ;  whilst,  likewise,  he 
never  anticipated  the  course  of  circumstances,  nor  ventured  forward 
till  every  accessory  was  prepared,  and  all  rijK'  for  consummation.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  born  to  struggle  against  events :  he  never  could 
have  Ikvii  either  a  Caesar  or  a  Catiline ;  for  in  diversity  he  was  out  of 
his  element,  and  pined  like  a  southern  exotic  under  a  northern  sky, 
unless  when  the  sun  shone  full  U|Mm  him.  He  w’as  a  WTetched  con- 
p|>irator :  the  RUh  Brumaire  was  effected,  despite  of  his  blunders  and 
his  faintne  ss,  by  his  brother  Lucicn  ;  and  fortune  came  there  to  his  aid, 
as  she  did  at  ^larengo. 

*  Napoleon  w’as  endowed,  in  fact,  with  great  intellect,  but  not  wdth 
groat  passions :  he  loved  neither  women  nor  freedom ;  his  very  am¬ 
bition  w'as  an  after- thought,  liegotten  of  events.  A  little  before  Ven- 
demiaire,  we  find  him  iniHlitating  the  purchase  of  a  country  house  and 
farm,  “  but  not  of  confiscated  projierty,” — so  unstable  did  he  esteem 
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iho  revoliilion.  But  he  hud  the  restless  spirit,  the  cravinj;  ftir  activitv, 
which  is  the  genu  uf  nniliition.  He  was  not  without  enthusiasm,  hut 
he  never  had  more  than  he  could  well  control, — one  reason  why  he 
could  never  be  eloquent ;  for  the  enthusiasm  that  the  |H’n  may  effect 
and  exaggerate,  mtist  Ik*  felt  with  the  warmth  of  inspirati<»n,  ere  it 
acts  u|)on  the  tongue.  Now  the  absence  of  all  passion  and  all  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  selfishness  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  such  became  the  all 
absorbing  malady*  the  distinguishing  trait,  of  Napoleon.  He  was  in- 
cajmble  even  of  friendship.  Himself,  his  grtnitness,  that  of  France 
l)ecausi»  his,  became  for  him  a  passion,  or  rather  the  substitute  for  one. 
It  is  thus  we  judge  him  from  history  ;  thus  Madame  dc  Staid,  the  most 
penetrating  ol)server  of  human  character,  read  that  of  Bonaparte. 

‘  From  this  principle,  this  nullity  of  feeling  and  power  of  intellect, 
flowed  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  man.  He  was  not  imposed  on  by 
the  cunt  of  the  Hevolutit>n,  nor  carried  away  by  its  fanaticism.  Being 
indebted  for  his  advance  to  the  rise  of  the  democnicy,  he  adopted  that 
side  which  threw  command  open  to  his  talents ;  he  sided  with  the 
revolution,  and  rendered  it  triumphant ;  but  he  never  adopted  its  pre¬ 
judices  agiiinst  either  aristocrat  or  churchman,  both  of  which  classes  he 
spared.  He  had  a  resj)ect  for  even  royalty,  and  kept  the  king  uf 
Sardinia  on  his  throne  despite  the  Directory.  He  was  not  by  nature 
cruel ;  but  supreme  command,  esjiccially  of  armies,  inspired  him  with 
a  cxintempt  for  human  life,  and  a  disregard  for  destroying  it.  He  had 
no  immoral  tendencies ;  but,  us  education  gave  him  no  principle  of 
ndigion  or  morals,  <»r  rather,  as  the  revolution  t<K)k  away  all  he  might 
have  originally  imbibed,  he  was  left  free  to  ad»»pt  the  maxims  of  ex- 
|)edieucy,  which  are  sutheient  to  render  the  prudent  moral  whilst  they 
are  surrounded  by  their  equals.  Bonaparte  lost  this  salutar)’  check,  as 
he  n»s<’  alMive  his  fellows  to  power.  ()n  his  first  ascent,  he  seemed  to 
think  all  permitted  to  him  :  he  had  reverence  for  neither  justice  nor 
truth  ;  ami  did  not  shrink  from  even  murder,  until  the  outcry  of 
Kun»pe  taught  him  that  even  sovereigns  find  a  tribunal  in  the  public 
voice  which  it  is  dangerous  to  brave. 

*  In  Kuropean  society,  civilization  has  restrained  the  conduct  of  men 
by  a  double  chain  ;  by  that  of  morality  and  religion  first,  by  that  of 
honour  after.  The  many,  who  shake  off*  the  first,  are  enabled  to  cling 
l)y  the  last ;  and  the  result,  so  far  as  their  neigldnuirs  are  concerned,  is 
much  the  same.  But  the  French  revtdution  had  destroyed  Imth  these 
ties  ;  one  was  big»)try  in  its  eyes,  the  other  a  relic  of  aristocracy  ;  and 
Bonajiarte  was  completely  without  either, — the  fault  of  his  |)osition 
im»re  than  of  his  character,  indet'd,  one  of  his  greatest  misfortunes  was 
his  want  of  gentle  habits  and  feelings  on  reaching  a  throne.  Stem 
morality  would  no  dtmbt  have  sufliceil ;  but  stoicism  is  mre  and 
dithcult,  especially  in  such  a  situation:  whereas  the  gentlemanly  spirit 
is  common,  is  strong,  is  ineradicable  ;  of  tenderer  and  nicer  conscience 
than  the  moral,  which  it  supplants.  It  would  have  preserved  Ikmapartc 
from  that  habitual  rudeness,  which  Soon  left  no  servants  round  him 
but  si'rvile  instruments,  unable  to  delay  a  guilty  order,  or  hjisten  a 
p'uerous  one.  It  would  have  jirevented  him  from  condescending  to 

turn  sctIIh*  in  the  M(»niteur,  and  putting  himself  in  |H*rsonal  collision 

with  the  jHiwcrs  and  sovereigns  uf  Kuro|K*,  all  of  whom  he  individually 
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insultctl,  lK.‘si(les  working;  up  his  own  wrctchetl  vanity  to  a  pitch  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  station.  It  would  have  kept  him  from  public  altercation 
with  ambassadors  at  his  court,  or  base  traps  laid  for  them  at  neigh- 
Umriiig  ones.  It  would  have  inspired  him  with  a  respect  for  truth, 
nor  allowed  an  emperor’s  bulletin  to  have  iH'Comc  a  word  synonymous 
with  a  lie.  In  fine,  it  would  have  preserved  him  from  the  foul  stain  of 
having  murdered  a  defenceless  prince.  The  faults  of  Bonai)arte  form 
a  striking  pr(M)f  of  how  vulgarity  may  lead  to  crime ;  ami,  perhaps, 
the  Ik'st  pli*a  for  the  aristoenuie  organization  of  society  is,  that  honour, 
the  essence  (»f  that  system,  is  the  best  substitute  for  moral  principle, 
the  seed  of  which  is  perishable,  and  difficult  to  rear.* 

Of  any  substitutes  for  moral  principle,  the  utmost  tliat  can  be 
said  is,  that  bad  is  tbe  best. 

Art.  V.  The  iProspecis  if  Britain.  By  James  l)»>uglas.  Esq.,  of 
(fivers,  bvo.  pp.  102.  Edinburgh.  ItKIl. 

‘^plIE  iniquity  of  tbe  Amorites  is  not  yet  full’, — tlte  liand- 

*  writing  of  God  Himself  on  tbe  oldest  meiuorial  in  the 
world,  disclosing  tbe  reason  of  a  political  revolution  which,  to 
a  philosophical  historian,  presents  notliing  beyond  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  most  obvious  secondary  causes, — this  authoritative 
proinulgalion  of  the  principle  of  tlie  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  in  reference  to  nations,  furnishes,  in  fact,  the  true  key  to 
the  cipher  in  which  the  book  of  Providence  is  written.  But, 
though  enforced  by  the  events  of  four  thousand  years,  the 
lesson  is  not  received,  nor  the  import  of  tlie  declaration  credited, 
hy  the  rulers  or  tbe  politicians  of  tbe  worltl.  In  accounting 
for  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  nations,  this  is  the  last  reason 
that  is  adverted  to,  as  alfording  any  explanation  of  events ;  or 
is  noticed  merely  to  be  set  aside  as  not  coming  within  the  range 
of  such  investigations, — a  mere  theological  position  having  no 
real  bearing  on  facts.  And  so  long  have  we  been  accustomed 
to  read  history  as  consisting  merely  of  the  proceedings  of  men, 
instead  of  being  mainly  tbe  proceedings  of  God  towards  man, 
that  an  infulel  tone  has  overspread  the  feelings,  and  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  the  language  of  the  pious,  and  the  true  philo¬ 
sophy  of  history  is  mistaken  for  fanaticism. 

Or  if,  now  and  then,  a  sermon  or  political  pamphlet  has  con¬ 
tained  a  reference  to  the  probationary  and  retributive  character 
of  the  Providential  administration  of  the  world,  it  has  too  ge¬ 
nerally  been  coupled  with  some  doubtful  speculation,  some  essay 
at  prophecy,  or  some  fuhnination  of  party  spirit,  that  has  been 
ill  adapted  to  recommend  the  union  of  theology  and  politics. 
Some  of  those  who  might  seem  to  possess  ‘  the  key  to  God’s 
‘  government  in  the  world  ’,  have  shewn  such  rashness  and 
want  of  judgement  in  applying  it  to  passing  events,  as  to 
strengthen  the  delusions  of  infidelity.  And  not  only  have  our 
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religion*?  politicians  too  frecjucntly  betrayed  a  discreditable  i*»- 
iiorance  of  history,  and  a  most  contracted  view  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  but  they  have  grossly  committed  Christianity,  by 
using  her  abused  authority  in  defence  of  arbitrary  ])ower  and 
decre|)id  tyranny;  or  in  urging  a  nolitical  crusade,  and  cheering 
‘  the  dogs  of  war  ’ ;  or  have,  at  least,  represented  the  interests 
of  Christianity  as  endangered  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
freedom, — as  if  true  religion  coukl  1h^  at  variance  with  the  social 
interests  of  mankind.  Not  so  the  present  Writer,  whom  we 
hail  as  an  ehxjuent  champion  alike  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of 
those  paramount  interests  which  arc  connected,  inseparably, 
with  the  claims  and  the  commands  of  Him  who  made  him. 


‘  ISlanv  ])n»ffSMd  friends,  and  many  open  enemies,  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion remarks  Mr.  Douglas,  ‘have  represented  it  as  unfriemllv  to 
lilu'rtv.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  They  have  mistaken  the  duty  in- 
ndcated  up«ni  individuals  to  submit  to  the  existing  laws,  f(»r  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  passive  obedience.  Their  tenets  and  those  of  the  Scriptures 
are  diametrically  opposite.  The  Iliblc  enjoins  the  few  to  submit  to 
the  many  ;  (that  is,  I’hristian  believers  to  yield  tibedienco  to  the  niii- 
gistrutes  of  heathen  natitms  ;)  those  wlui  contend  for  ])assive  obedience, 
would  have  the  interests  of  the  many  submitted  to  the  cui)rices  of  the 
few. 

‘  As  (mkI’s  word  is  favourable  to  liberty,  so  is  His  providence  also. 
All  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy— all  that  we  esteem  in  literature  ami 
in  science  and  in  art— are  the  result  of  determined  resistance  to  op- 
])re.ssion,  and  the  olfspring  of  the  free  states  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.'  j».  2ti. 

T'hc  primitive  institutions  of  the  Christian  Churcli  are  so 
favourahle  to  freeilom,  that  wlicrcver  they  have  been  maintained 
in  their  simplicity,  a  spirit  of  liberty  has  animated  the  professors 
of  ihe  faith  of  Christ  ;  -and  the  corruption  of  those  institutions, 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  human  mind,  have  kept  pace  with 
each  other.  Had  it  been  the  j)rimary  design  of  Cliristianity, 
to  give  ])oruical  freeilom  to  the  nations,  instead  of  this  being 
hilt  the  natural  etlect  of  the  moral  dignity  to  which  it  raises  tlic 
believer,  it  could  not  liave  been  better  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
T  he  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  composed  of  faith  and  obedience; 
hut  a  faith  founded  upon  evidcncCf  an  obedience  regulated  by  a 
defined,  w  ritten  law  ;  a  faith,  the  reverse  of  the  implicit  cre¬ 
dulity  of  Superstition,  and  an  obedience  the  opposite  of  passive, 
servile  subjection  to  authority.  Christianity  not  only  made  its 
appeal  to  evidence  and  to  law,  as  the  test  of  its  claims,  hut  it 
tiiught  and  accustomed  every  individual  Christian  to  refer  to 
evidence  as  the  ground  of  his  belief,  and  to  the  law  and  tlie  tes¬ 
timony  as  the  standard  and  rule  of  life.  Christianity  is  cni- 
phalically  ‘  the  law  of  liberty  *,  for  law  and  liberty  arc  cor¬ 
relatives  :  a  iiKui  who  is  governed  only  by  tlie  laws,  is  and  feels 
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himsoh  to  be  a  free  man  ;  for  it  is  «arbitrary  rule,  rule  without 
law,  that  oppresses  and  degrades.  It  is  very  mucli  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  the  decision  and  protection  of  tl\e  law,  as  the  real 
sovereign,  that  has  formed  the  character  of  the  Knglish  people, 
ami  rendered  them  conspicuous  at  once  for  their  independency 
and  their  loyalty  and  subordination.  Atul  it  is  very  much,  we 
arc  disposed  to  think,  that  habit  of  deferring  to  evidence,  which 
is  fostered  both  by  the  forms  of  our  jurisprudence  and  by  the 
spirit  ol  Protestantism,  that  has  produced  that  general  character 
for  good  sense  and  practical  judgement,  which  may  be  fairly 
claimed  tor  the  nation.  Thus,  Cliristianity  is  not  only  favour¬ 
able  to  civil  liberty,  but  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  it, 
ami  rerjuires  it  as  a  means  of  cH'ecting  its  higher  ends,  the 
moral  renovation  of  our  nature.  ‘  Christianity,*  remarks  Bishop 
Warhurton,  ‘  naturally  inspires  the  love  both  of  civil  and 
‘  religious  liberty ;  it  raises  the  desire  of  being  governed  by 
‘  laws  of  our  own  making,  and  by  the  conscience  which  is  of 
‘  (iod’s  own  giving.  Men  practised  in  the  exertion,  and  ba- 
‘  bituated  to  the  enjoyment,  of  religious  rights,  can  never  long 
‘  continue  ignorant  of,  or  bear  with  patience,  the  invasion  of  their 
‘  civil.  The  human  faculties  can  never  long  remain  in  so  vio- 
'  lent  and  unnatural  a  state,  as  to  have  these  operations  perpe- 
‘  tually  checking  and  defeating  one  another,  by  the  contrary 
‘  actions  of  two  such  opposite  principles  as  love  of  freedom  and 
‘  ac(juiescence  in  slavery.  Tlie  one  or  the  other  must,  in  a 

*  little  time,  prevail.  Either  the  foul  spirit  of  tyranny  will  defile 
‘  the  ])urity  of  religion,  and  introduce  that  blind  submission  of 

*  the  understanding,  and  slavish  compliance  of  the  w  ill,  into  the 
‘Church;  or  else  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  overturn  the 
‘  usurpation  of  an  unjust  despotic  power,  and  bring  into  the 
‘  State,  as  well  as  the  Church,  a  “  free  and  reasonable  service.*’ 

‘  That  grandeur  and  elevation  of  mind,  that  sublimity  of  senti- 
‘  ment,  that  conscious  dignity  of  our  nature,  redeemed  at  so 
‘high  a  price,  which  true  religion  keeps  alive;  which  Holy 
‘  Scripture  dictates  ;  and  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  inspires ; 

‘  will  be  ever  pushing  us  on  to  the  attainment  and  preservation 

*  of  those  Civil  Rights,  which  we  have  been  taught  by  reason 
‘  to  know  are  ours ;  and  which  w’e  have  been  made  to  feel  by 
‘  ex|K‘rience,  are,  of  all  ours,  the  most  indispensable  to  human 
‘  happiness.* 

>lr.  Douglas  remarks,  that  the  only  two  forms  of  government 
modelled  by  the  immediate  hand  of  (iod  himself,  the  Jew’ish 
Kt  public  and  the  Christian  Church,  are,  in  the  highest  degree, 
favourable  to  liberty.  The  primitive  polity  of  the  Cliurch  must  Iki 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  a  sense,  democratic.  \  el,  the  Christian 
body  might  be  more  justly  styled  an  aristocrasy,  {ytvof  Ummtov 
— xaoj  TTt^iouiTioi,)  every  believer  Ixiing  taught  to  consider  him- 
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self  as  a  noble  in  society,  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a 
heavenly  birth  and  the  reversion  of  a  royal  iidieritance.  Tlie 
very  slave  who  eiid)i*aced  the  redeeming  faith,  was  to  look  upon 
himself  as  the  Lord’s  freedman  and  he  who  had  the  power 
of  choice,  was  forbidden  to  become  the  voluntary  slave  of  men. 
The  titles  common  to  all  Christians,  hut  distinguishing  them 
from  ail  others,  were,  ay(X7[y\To\  Giou,  xx»?to),  aytoi,  nx^^ovofioi  (diou 
— ‘  the  beloved  of  Deity,  the  chosen,  the  consecrated,  the  heirs 
‘  of  Heaven;’  expressions  which,  as  originally  used,  had  a  sig- 
iiiKcance  which  they  have  now  well-nigh  lost  in  conventional 
usage,  and  which  must  then  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
counteracting  the  narrow  nationality  of  the  Jew,  and  in  pro¬ 
ducing  at  once  a  loftier  and  wider  feeling  of  social  dignity.  We 
are  apt,  in  attributing  to  these  and  similar  expressions  what  we 
term  a  spiritual  sense,  to  attach  to  them  a  merely  figurative  or 
rhetorical,  that  is  an  unreal  meaning.  Hut  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  mixed  in  society  under  the  full  influence  of  the  honours 
w  hich  their  sacred  citizenship  entailed  upon  them ;  nor  did  the 
])hrase  ‘  1  am  a  Christian,’  bespeak  less  of  inward  glorying  than 
the  proud  boast,  ‘  I  am  a  Homan.’  There  is  surely  nothing  more 
real  in  the  notion  of  hereditary  dignity,  of  belonging  to  an  or¬ 
der,  or  to  an  illustrious  house,  or  ‘  to  no  mean  city,*  than  in 
being  entitled  to  the  character  and  privileges  of  a  meinl)er  of 
the  l)ody  of  Christ.  ’I’he  former  notion,  in  fact,  is,  in  the  eye 
of  the  ])hilosopher,  a  mere  illusion  ;  yet  is  it  one  which  proves 
bow’  mucb  more  ]mwerfully  abstract  ideas  affect  tbc  mind,  than 
sensible  ones,  ’i’he  latter  is  a  persuasion  of  which  the  philo¬ 
sopher  may  de<'m  as  he  pleases :  we  know'  it  to  be  no  illusion. 
Hut,  in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed,  its  obvious  tendency  is,  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  individual,  to  reinforce  every  native 
sentiment  of  personal  .right  and  dignity,  and  to  unfit  him  for 
slavery  or  ])olitical  servitude.  How  great  a  deterioration  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  general  character  of  Christian  com- 
inunities,  before  these  phrases,  applied  by  the  Apostles  to  the 
whole  brotherhood,  became  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
clergy  !  The  Church  had  lost  its  sanctity,  before  it  w’as  robbed 
of  its  freedom ;  but  when  once  the  people  had  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  reduced  to  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  the  corruption 
of  the  Church  rapidly  ensued ;  the  conservative  principle  was 
gone.  Home  declined  as  (diristianity  decayed  ;  and  as  the 
nuiral  lights  of  the  world  one  after  another  went  out,  the  dark¬ 
ness  grew  more  palpable  and  hopeless,  till  it  enveloped  the 
whole  civilized  world  in  utter  night. 

From  this  condition  of  penal  enthralment  and  judicial  blind- 
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ness,  the  natives  of  Europe  are  but  now  emerging.  Ignorant 
that  their  moral  emancipation  must  precede  their  political  re¬ 
generation,  they  are  struggling  against  their  bonds,  with  little 
Ollier  eflbct  hitherto,  than  that  of  rivetting  them  the  faster. 
The  Writer  of  this  pamphlet  concurs  with  the  organ  of  the  Ra¬ 
dical  party,  in  announcing  a  ‘  European  Revolution,*  as  at  hand. 
Arguing  upon  ditferent  data,  they  both  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

‘  Tlie  composite  governments  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  har- 
hirian  conquerors  and  Homan  subjects,  have  lost  the  cement  that  bound 
them,  and  are  crumbling  into  dust.  Tlic  jHilitical  convulsions  of  the 
present  day  may  be  considered  as  the  revival  of  an  ancient  quarrel, 
lung  smothered,  but  never  appeasi*d.  The  governments  established  by 
the  (lerman  trilies,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  Western  emjiirc, 
were  a  mixture  of  freedom  and  servitude.  The  (lothic  institutions 
were  lilieral  even  to  licentiousness  in  the  favour  that  was  shewn  by 
the  conquerors  to  themselves ;  but  iniquitous  and  oppressive  to  the 
original  natives  of  tlie  soil.  The  vanquished,  however,  are  at  last  ral¬ 
lying  against  the  victors,  and  reconquering  those  equal  rights,  which 
had  long  ago  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  conquest  of  the  bar- 
luriaiis.  Other  conquerors  have  sought  to  identify  themselves  W’ith 
the  nations  they  subdued ;  but  the  (iothic  race,  by  the  oppressive  pri¬ 
vileges  with  which  they  distinguished  themselves  from  the  mass  of  tho 
people,  perjietuated,  through  a  length  of  ages,  the  remembrance  of  their 
foreign  origin  and  their  usurped  authority.  Thus,  in  France,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Franks  or  the  nobles,  and  the  Gauls  or  the  citizens  and  peasantry, 
never  were  fairly  incorporated  ;  and  though  their  languages  mingled 
and  became  one,  the  races  were  not  blended,  but  the  former  remained 
the  superior,  the  latter  an  inferior  caste. 

*  France,  which  had  long  ago  l)een  pointed  out  by  Harrington  as 
the  country  which  would  succeed  England  in  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
first  began  that  contest  upon  the  Continent,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  to  cease  for  a  time,  w’ill  never  terminate  till  the  ancient  govern- 
nicnts  of  Europe  are  overturned.  We  have  seen  the  first  flame  break 
out,  and  threaten  to  involve  Europe  in  one  general  conflagration,— 
when  at  last,  quenched  in  blood,  it  subsided  into  ashes,  and  all  seemed 
quiet ;  till  from  those  smouldering  remains,  new  fires  have  l)een  re¬ 
kindled,  as  intense  as  ever,  and  likdy  to  be  still  wider  in  their  range 
and  destniction. 

'  A  great  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  long  warfare  is  begun.  The 
past  is  opjxised  to  the  present,  institutions  to  opinions,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  few  to  the  hopes  of  the  many.  The  absolute  monarchs 
of  Europe  and  the  press  cannot  exist  together.  If  the  tide  of  ages 
could  be  rolled  Imck,  and  the  discoveries  of  later  times  be  annihilated, 
— if  Divine  Justice  trould  let  the  of)j)ression£  of  many  generations  pass 
unpunished,  kings  might  sit  peaceful  on  their  thrones,  and  false  re¬ 
ligions  might  retain  the  undisturlx'd  possession  of  the  earth.  But  the 
time  is  at  hand,  and  the  word  of  propnecy  is  sure.*  pp.  1 — H. 

Hut  when  a  European  revolution  is  spoken  of,  what  more  can 
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he  meant  by  so  va<Tiic  an  expression,  than  uiulcfined  tlian/tcs 
which,  in  each  country  of  hhirope,  must  of  course  assume  a  very 
(litfercnt  character  I  1  low  are  these  changes  to  he  etlectwl  ? 
Uy  the  force  of  opinion  or  hy  force  of  arms  ?  liy  the  press,  or 
by  the  sword  ?  The  nature  and  the  duration  of  the  contest, 
neither  our  statesmen  nor  our  seers  are  able  to  foresee.  The 
"JVansatlantic  politician,  contemplating  at  a  safe  and  peaceful 
distance,  the  present  movement  in  Europe,  and  anticipating  the 
apprOiaching  contest,  remarks,  that  ‘  they  least  know  what  will 
‘  be  its  issue,  w  ho  are  most  nearly  connected  with  its  origin  and 
‘  progress hut  that,  in  all  probability,  this  generation  will  not 
witness  the  (tenouement  of  the  great  drama.  ‘  In  the  course  of 
‘  the  impending  struggle,  dynasties  will  very  likely  be  set  up 
‘  and  expelled;  kings  voted  in  and  voted  out;  republics  pro- 
‘  claimed  and  crushed.  Ciovernments  will  dissolve  into  anarchies; 
‘and  anarchies  ripen,  or  rot,  into  military  despotisms;  and 
‘  these  vicissitudes  may  fill  up  generations.’  *  This  is  the 
cheering  future  as  seen  in  the  magic  looking-glass  of  history; 
this  is  all  that  may  he  expected  from  the  conflict  of  worldly 
elements,  a  mere  war  of  political  interests.  ‘  Without  religion,* 
remarks  Mr.  Douglas,  ‘  the  nations  will  daily  become  more  de- 
‘  sirous  of  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  less  capable  of  enjoying 
‘  and  j)reserving  it.’  The  nations,  however,  are  not  even  de¬ 
sirous  of  liberty  ;  but  only  a  political  sect  in  every  nation ;  and 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  ‘the  class  which,  by  means  of 
‘  education,  intelligence,  and  a  competent  stake  in  the  com- 
‘  munity,  is  well  calculated  to  lead  a  ])Owcrful  movement,  finds 
‘  a  foe  in  the  ahjcctncss  of  the  mass,  as  dangerous  and  aspower- 
‘  fid  as  in  the  tyranny  of  the  (lovcrnmcnt.’  In  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  for  instance,  the  people  ‘  love  their  chains.’  Freedom 
has  been  oflercd  them,  and  they  have  rejected  the  boon. 

The  length  of  the  contest  between  Institutions  and  Opinions, 
between  Knowledge  and  Pow  er,  wdiich  has  already  commenced, 
will  mainly  dejn'iul,  under  Divine  Providence,  on  the  means  to 
w  Inch  the  parties  on  either  side  have  recourse,  in  order  to  carry 
their  point.  The  interests  of  the  world  arc  identified  with  the 
maintenance  of  ]>cacc.  Orcece,  lielgium,  Poland,  have  each, 
hy  hitter  experience,  learned  the  truth  of  the  Divine  admo¬ 
nition  :  “  'They  who  draw  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.” 
M  ar  has  ever  proved  the  worst  of  all  arbiters ;  and  the  most 
disastrous  species  of  war  is  that  w  Inch  results  from  unsuccessful 
insurrection.  ‘  Although  there  is  nothing  in  Christianitv,’  re- 
marks  Mr.  Douglas,  ‘unfavourable  to  liberty,  there  is  much 
‘  both  in  religion  and  in  reasiui  discouraging  to  any  attempts  at 
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‘  rhan^ring,  and  even  amending  a  government  by  force  of 
‘  arms.’  * 

^  The  resistance  of  public  opinion  against  the  tyranny  of  riders,  h 
miicli  more  cthcaeious  for  the  reform  i»f  abuses,  tliaii  an  ajjpeal  to  the 
sivonl.  Nations  are  never  so  ])owerful  for  obtaining  every  desirable 
institution,  as  at  the  moment  which  precedes  hostilities  with  their  go¬ 
vernors.  C’ivil  wars  always  take  a  (lireetion  unexjR*cted  by  every  one 
who  is  eng:i^ed  in  them.  So  many  forces  are  called  into  action,  that 
the  vessel  of  the  state  is  impelled  along  a  course  altogether  wide  from 
that  which  was  calculated  upon.  Victory  and  defeats  alike  lead  to  re¬ 
sults  which  Imfhe  the  expectations  of  the  wellwisher  of  their  country; 
and  it  is  only  some  military  adventurer  who  jirofits  by  the  cjirnage  of 
civil  contenti(Ui,  and  who,  at  the  price  of  so  much  bloodshed,  finds  an 
unlooked  for  crown  dropping  upon  his  head.  All  who  have  lu'cn  en¬ 
gaged  in  revolutions,  have  iK'qneathed  it  as  their  dying  advice,  not  to 
meddle  w'ith  those  who  are  given  to  change,  or  at  least  to  enter  into 
the  contest  late  in  the  day.  It  fares  with  revolutionists  as  with  the 
jackals  and  the  lion.  Those  who  rouse  the  prey,  are  not  those  who 
partake  most  largely  of  the  spoil.  The  jackals  start  the  game,  but  the 
lion  abides  in  his  lair  till  the  moment  come  for  the  fatal  spring.  Those 
who  commence  a  revolution  are  like  the  vile  infantry  which  the  Turks 
always  threw  away  to  blunt  the  edges  of  their  adversaries*  swords. 
In  civil  warfare,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  advanced  ;  it  is  the  rear  with 
wh<»ni  rest  the  victory  and  the  prize.  Hut  a  civil  contest  is  pmilinriy 
unsuitable  to  Christians.  When  engaged  in  it,  they  must  lie  Imnded 
with  men  of  very  different  principles  from  their  oivn  ;  and  these  prin¬ 
ciples  will  prevail  over  theirs,  as  more  congenial  to  the  majority  of 
mankind.  If  they  compier,  it  is  not  for  the  public  g(KKl ;  they  will 
iiuTtdy  promote  the  andiition  of  some  military  adventurer.  Truth  is 
their  only  weapon,  and  their  proper  victory  is  suffering  for  conscience 
sake,  (iillies,  in  his  free  abridgment  of  Aristotle,  observes  w'ell, 
thmigh  the  oliservation  is  more  true  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  sense  of 
the  original,  that  “  birth,  wealth,  strength,  and  every  such  jxditical 
clement,  strives  to  extend  its  inflnencts  and  to  enlarge  its  dominion  ; 
and,  when  checked  in  its  ambitious  purposes,  is  prepared  to  convulse 
the  state.  Virtue  alone  remains  contented  with  tlic  place  allotted  to 
it  in  the  general  arrangement ;  and  though  contributing  more  to  the 
happiness  of  civil  life  than  all  its  other  elements  united,  yet  virtue 
never  emblazons  its  titles,  nor  exaggerates  its  prerogatives  ;  it  neither 
plans  conspiracies  nor  foments  factions ;  and  in  tliis  forlH*arance,  it 
sliews  as  much  wisilom  as  goodness,  for  the  virtuous  are  comparatively 
so  few  in  number,  that,  should  they  imprudently  cuter  the  jiolitical 
lists,  their  party  would  be  foiled  in  every  conflict.  ’  *  pp.  20 — 2II. 

As  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  every  thing  is  to  be  feared, 

*  The  American  Revolution  may  be  regarded  as  an  apmrent  ex- 
fcptiou  ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  war  rested  as  entirely  w'ith  tne^  Knglish 
Government,  as  its  issue  W'as  attributable  to  the  blunders,  incompe- 
tenry,  and  infatuation  of  the  invaders. 
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from  armed  revolutions,  so,  in  our  humble  judgement,  as  little 
improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Europe  is  to  be  expected 
from  charters,  codes,  and  constitutions,  theories  of  government, 
and  the  forms  of  democratic  liberty.  Here  we  find  ourselves  at 
direct  issue,  in  our  opinions,  with  Westminster  and  American 
Reviewers,  and  from  that  class  of  political  regenerators  whom 
they  represent.  With  them,  education  and  codification  are 
every  thing.  ‘  Do  you  say  the  people  are  too  ignorant  for  li- 
‘  bcral  institutions?’  says  our  American.  ‘  It  takes  a  child  six 
‘  months  to  learn  to  read,  and  an  adult  may  do  it  in  six  days.’ 
And  w  hat  then  ?  Does  the  world  stand  in  no  need  of  any  other 
instructor,  any  other  saviour,  than  the  schoolmaster  ?  Educa¬ 
tion  is,  we  admit,  one  great  instrument  of  bringing  about  that 
moral  change  which  shall  both  fit  the  people  for  freedom,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  bondage.  Give  them 
knowledge,  then,  of  all  kinds,  by  all  means,  for  all  knowledge 
is  a  good.  Yet,  the  ignorance  of  a  reading  population  may  be 
ns  dangerous,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  w  elfare  of  the 
State,  as  the  ignorance  of  a  people  without  letters.  ‘  The  ma- 
‘  jority  of  the  population,  unless  religious  and  virtuous,*  we  agree 
with  ^Ir.  Douglas  in  thinking,  *  must  ever  be  wretched  and  dis- 
‘  contented ;  and  the  more  beautiful  the  theory  of  government 
‘  which  is  proposed  to  them,  the  greater,  in  the  long  run,  will 
‘  be  their  disappointment ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  most 
*  able  contrivances  of  man  can  set  aside  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 

‘  or,  by  the  boon  of  an  imaginary  freedom  to  the  vicious,  secure 
‘  that  happiness  and  peace  to  the  wicked,  which  God  has  re- 
‘  served  for  the  righteous.* 

It  may  he  that,  in  tlie  contest  of  opinions  that  has  begun,  and 
before  which  the  decrepit  despotisms  and  corrupt  ecclesiastical 
systems  of  the  Continent  are  destined  to  fall,  the  Christian 
faith  may  have  to  endure  its  final  contest  with  Infidelity  on  the 
open  ground  cleared  for  it  by  the  removal  of  every  relic  of  the 
papal  usurpation.  It  may  be  that  the  iniquity  of  the  nations 
of  Christendom  will  not  be  full,  until,  in  the  ample  possession 
of  knowledge  and  freedom,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  they  shall 
have  rejected  the  Ciospel.  We  have  no  prophetic  theory  to 
propose  on  the  subject,  nor  do  we  venture  to  throw  out  any 
prediction.  Rut,  in  contemplating  the  prospects  of  Europe, 
we  deem  it  wise,  to  frame  our  expectations  less  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  clouds,  than  by  the  indications  of  the  barometer  re¬ 
lative  to  the  moral  temperature  of  society.  Opinions,  political 
opinions,  w  ill  assuredly  never  regenerate  mankind :  they  may 
remove  obstructions ;  they  may  raise  the  valleys  and  level  the 
hills,  and  so  ‘prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord*;  but  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflict  society,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
Divine  system  of  truth,  wdiich,  by  the  restorative  influence  at- 
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tending  it,  works  a  cure  upon  liuman  nature  itself.  ‘  The  world 
is  slow  of  heart  to  believe  this.  Christianity,  as  a  social  expe¬ 
riment,  appears  to  have  failed.  Institutions  hitherto  confounded 
with  the  religion  that  they  have  oppressed  and  debased,  are 
seen  to  have  a  tendency  hostile  to  freedom  and  social  happiness. 
Thus,  although  every  believer  is  saved  by  his  faith,  and  so  far, 
in  each  individual  who  receives  the  Christian  doctrine,  its  effects 
are  certain,  and  it  approves  itself  as  the  power  of  God  to  salva¬ 
tion,  yet,  the  moral  agency  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  regards  its 
influence  upon  society,  has  been  obscured  and  eclipsed. 

Hut  Christianity  originally  appeared  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  as  the  regenerator  of  society,  as  the  patron  of  social  hap-’ 
piness.  At  the  end  of  three  centuries,  it  had  become  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  civilized  world.  Then  came  three  centuries  of  de¬ 
clension  and  decay.  Her  triumphs  were  arrested,  and  her 
course  turned  back.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  again  the 
Christian  faith,  purified  from  its  grosser  corruptions,  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  nations,  holding  out  “  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.”  The  growth 
of  liberty  kept  pace  with  religious  reformation ;  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith  has  been  the  immediate  parent  of  all  our  most 
valued  social  rights.  But  the  Reformation  received  a  check,  as 
Christianity  had  done  in  its  primitive  conquests;  and  again 
‘  power  was  given  to  the  rider  upon  the  red  horse,  to  take  peace 
*  from  the  earth.’  War,  the  minister  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  yet 
whom  the  nations  of  Europe  have  ever  been  ready  to  invoke 
and  worship  as  a  deity,  spread  anew  moral  desolation  over  so¬ 
ciety.  We  now  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  new  era,  when  it 
may  he  hoped  that  the  nations  have  learned  so  much  political 
wisdom  as  to  be  out  of  love  w  ith  war.  The  question  in  our  view 
is.  Are  the  bloodless  conquests  of  Christianity  about  to  recom¬ 
mence,  on  the  fair  field  of  European  civilization,  and  will  the  na¬ 
tions  at  length  consent  to  be  made  free  by  that  faith  which  ad¬ 
mits  to  the  citizenship  of  heaven  ?  As  true  as  there  is  a  moral 
Governor  of  the  w'orld,  so  certain  is  it  that  lie  will  give  the 
glory  of  regenerating  society  to  no  other  instrument  than  to  His 
own  Revelation.  We  cannot,  for  our  own  parts,  indulge  the 
expectation,  that  the  extension  and  establishment  of  rational 
liberty  will  precede  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  and  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  In  the  partial  revival  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  that  has  taken  place,  more  especially  in  France,  one  of  the 
happiest  omens  of  the  times  may  be  discerned ;  and  if  peace 
can  be  maintained,  nothing  can  stop  the  spread  of  the  purer 
faith,  which  requires  no  other  weapon  than  the  sword  of  the 
l^ipirit.  The  utmost  freedom  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  it  is  to  be  expected  only  from  Christianity.  The 
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philosopher  does  not  see  this ;  hut  let  the  Cliristian  politician 
never  forget  it. 

In  these  views,  we  are  happy  to  find  ourselves  so  powerfully 
supported  hy  the  aceoiuplished  Author  of  this  adinirahic 
pamphlet,  who  has  taken  his  stand,  as  a  politician,  on  the  hi<;h 
vantage-ground  of  Christian  piety.  We  must  again  cite  liis 
striking  language. 

‘  The  stream  and  tendency  of  opinion  in  Europe,  is  omincntlv  revo¬ 
lutionary  ;  it  is  ]>owerful  to  destroy,  but  weak  to  rebuild.  Old  insti- 
luticms  are  rapidly  falling  before  it ;  but  the  new  institutions  which 
were  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  their  predecessors,  piTish  still 
more  rapidly  than  those  which  they  have  su])planted.  Tliere  is  no 
stability,  because  there  is  little  religion.  Ihit  (iod  is  employing  all 
these  jaditical  changes  and  convulsions  to  introduce  one  great  and  |>cr- 
luaiient  revolution,  the  change  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  wtirld  into  the 
everliisting  kingdom  of  the  Saviour.  The  C’hristian,  therefore,  while 
lie  is  warranted  to  rejoice  that  those  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyrannies 
are  falling  on  every  side,  which  have  so  long  barred  the  entrance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  freedom,  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  man,  should 
at  length  be  imparted  in  all  probability  to  many  nations,  will  yet 
regard  this  extension  of  liberty  rather  as  a  mean  than  as  an  end ;  as 
acetderating  the  approach  of  the  reign  of  the  Just  One,  rather  than  as 
sutlicient  of  itself  to  procure  many  lasting  blessings  to  men  who  arc  as 
yet  but  inditforently  prepared  to  n*ceive  them. 

'  The  purjM)se  of  Cod  is  to  “  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,”  till  He 
comes  to  whom  by  right  the  kingdom  belongs,  and  these  changes  arc 
likely  to  increase  in  rapidity  and  intensity,  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
the  advent  of  the  universid  king.  While  a  Christian,  therefore,  gives 
thanks  to  (iod  for  the  spread  of  bberty,  he  will  be  most  anxiously 
desirous  that  (lod,  by  his  Spirit,  should  teach  men  the  true  use  of  the 
blessing  ;  nor  will  Ills  views  rest  in  the  transitory  mercies,  or  ever  stop 
short  of  that  glorious  period  when  all  shall  partake  of  spiritual  lilK'rty, 
as  well  as  civil,  and  become  partakers  of  the  freedom  and  inheritance 
of  the  children  <»f  (io<l.*  pp.  30 — 31. 

Hut  the  iiujuiry  most  interesting  to  ourselves,  and  which  forms 
(he  principal  subject  of  Mr.  Douglases  pamphlet,  relates  to 
‘  the  Prospects  ut  Hritain.*  These,  though  of  necessity  involved 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  prospects  of  Kuropc,  arc  still 
happily  distinguishable  and  separable.  ‘  Nor,  so  long  as  we 
‘  remain  at  peace,  and  arc  not  supporting  the  civil  and  ecclc- 
‘  siastical  tyrannies  of  the  Continent  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood 
‘  and  treasure,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  public  measures  of 
‘  Government,  which  appears  to  thwart  the  design  of  God 
‘  respecting  the  nations  in  the  latter  days,  as  far  as  is  manifested 
‘  in  his  revealed  will.* 

‘  The  case  would  immediately  Ik?  different,'  continues  Mr.  Douglas?  'if 
we  supjwrtcd  the  wretcheil  govcriimcuts  of  the  Continent,  and  took  |>art 
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in  any  future  war  apiin^it  liborty.  With  rcsj>ect  to  our  jH»lIcy  in  former 
rears,  wo  have  much  to  rej)ciit  of,  ami  we  have  also  sUHorccl  uiuch,  and 
have  still  to  suffer.  How  large  a  part  of  our  National  Debt  has  been 
cinitractcil  in  the  support  of  Austria,  that  decrepit  despotism,  that  reed 
which  ever  IkuuIs  and  ever  pierces  the  hand  whicii  leans  ujMm  it !  In  up¬ 
holding  Austria,  we  have  supported  the  last  crutch  of  the  papacy,  the 
jrrand  barrier  of  human  improvement,  the  enemy  of  the  best  hojH'R  of 
inankind.  We  have  become  a  guilty  participator  in  the  wnmgs  and 
sufferings  of  Italy,  and  of  the  oppression  of  every  patriot  who  breathed 
a  sigh  for  liberty  W'ithin  the  pale  of  Austrian  despotism.  May  Hod 
for  the  future  preserve  us  from  so  sinful  and  cruel  a  waste  of  llritish 
hliHul  and  treasure  !  If  wc  will  do  no  good  to  tlie  surrounding  natimis, 
iiiav  we  be  kept  at  least  from  didng  them  evil ;  and  wlicn  we  aro 
giving  u])  other  monopolies,  let  us  not  think  of  mono|>olizing  freedom^ 
hut  rejoice  in  beholding  the  blessings  of  liberty  diffusinl  amongst  na¬ 
tions,  s(»  long  op])resscd  by  their  kings,  and  deceived  by  an  idolatrous 
priesthood.’  pp.  23,  21. 

Among  the  otlier  measures  of  Clovernmeiit  whichlMr.  Douglas 
considers  as  ominous  for  good,  is  the  f^eat  measure  of  Parlia- 
mvntunj  Reform,  at  the  probable  success  of  which  he  calls  upon 
his  countrymen  to  rejoice  ami  give  tliaiiks  to  (iod  ;  ‘  j)raying 
‘only  that  it  may  he  received  by  the  nation  in  a  right  spirit, 

‘  and  knowing  that  every  blessing,  if  not  held  as  coming  from 
‘doil,  will  in  the  end  prove  a  calamity.*  This  is  language 
worthy  of  the  Christian  patriot,  by  whom,  more  than  by  any 
other  class  or  character,  this  great  remedial  and  healing  measure 
ought  to  be  ardently  desired.  That  tltere  should  be  found  in 
the  community  any  religious  persons,  more  especially  ministers 
of  religion,  ranged  on  the  side  of  that  scandalous  and  pernicious 
system  of  fraud  and  corruption  which  this  measure  is  adapted 
to  abate, is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  Were  the  political  benefits 
of  tlie  measure  more  equivocal  than  they  are,  every  religious 
man  ought  to  tremble  at  finding  himself  o|)posed  to  w  hat  must, 
in  its  very  nature,  be  a  moral  benefit  to  the  community,  by 
lessening  the  temptation  to  perjury,  venality,  and  corruption 
among  all  classes.  Whatever  misgivings  he  might  have  as  to 
the  ultimate  effects  of  so  great  a  change  in  the  machinery  of 
representation,  as  a  just  and  righteous  measure,  as  well  as  a 
conciliatory  one,  it  ought  to  command  his  acquiescence.  Tho 
im|H)iitic  and  infatuated  conduct  of  the  Bishops,  must  be  de¬ 
plored  by  every  friend  of  tlie  ICstahlislunent ;  hut  it  is  chiefly  to 
he  regretted  on  account  of  the  triumph  it  has  afforded  to  tho 
vneini(‘s  of  religion.  By  throwing  tlieir  collective  weiglit  into 
the  scale  of  oligarchical  faction,  tlie  Ihelates  have  placed  tho 
f'luirch  at  once  in  invidious  and  disloyal  ojiposition  to  the  State, 
ami  in  the  attitude  of  hostile  defiance  to  the  people,  'fhat  in- 
btilution  can  have  no  real  connexion  with  ('hiistiaiiity,  whicli  is 
riccuncilublo  with  popular  freedom;  hut  with  persons  who 
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are  unable  to  tliscern  things  that  difFer,  conduct  that  seems  to 
exhibit  religion  as  the  foe  of  liberty,  and  to  throw  the  pall  of 
mitred  state  over  *  the  shameful  parts  of  the  constitution,'  must 
tend  to  dishonour  Christianity.* 

But  all  that  has  taken  place,  renders  it  only  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  national  welfare,  that  this  new  Bill  of  Rights  should 
pass  and  become  law ;  and  for  this,  let  every  friend  of  his  country 
offer  up  his  petitions  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
gift.  Its  character  is  truly  and  emphatically  that  of  a  political 
blessing,  bearing  still  more  conspicuously  the  marks  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  than  of  the  wisdom  of  its  framers ;  not  merely 
as  a  measure  that  promises  to  strengthen  the  monarchy,  to 
restore  public  confidence,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  order  and  con¬ 
tentment,  but  also,  as  it  involves  the  downf'al  of  an  anti-national 
faction  that  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  exerted  a  baleful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  interest  of  this  country  and  of  the  world, — the 
abettors  and  upholders  of  all  that  is  narrow'  in  policy,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  in  administration, — of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  of  Orangc- 
ism  in  Ireland,  of  the  Game-law's  in  England,  of  despotism 
abroad,  and  peculation  at  home.  The  factious,  reckless, 
selfish,  malignant  opposition  of  this  discomfited  party  to  the 
Reform  bill,  has  unmasked  their  real  char<acter,  and  shewn  to 
us  how  great  a  deliverance  for  England  is  their  precipitation 
from  power.  What  wc  have  witnessed  in  public  and  in  private, 
of  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  this  part  and  its  supporters,  their 
violence,  malevolence,  and  mendacity,  their  unscrupulous  em¬ 
ployment  of  calumny,  bribery,  menace,  duplicity, — any  means 
however  nefarious  or  desperate ; — when  we  have  heard  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  vulgar  rage  against  the  Premier  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  of  ill-concealed  disaffection  to  their  Sovereign, 
and,  coupled  with  all  this,  audacious  professions  of  being  fa¬ 
vourable  to  moderate  reform,  by  which  is  meant  some  deceptive 
measure  that  should  leave  untouched  the  main  sources  and 
stays  of  what  Mr.  Fox  called  ‘  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  cor- 
‘  ruption — w  e  confess  that  w  e  shudder  at  the  bare  possibility  of 
such  men  recovering  the  power  and  influence  which  could  alone 
make  them  formidable  or  respectable,  and  bless  God  for  that 
peaceful  revolution  which  has  broken  up  a  system  that  rendered 
a  good  government  impossible. 

If,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  little  were  gained,  at  least,  remarks 
Mr.  Douglas,  there  would  be  nothing  to  regret  in  what  we  lost 
by  it. 

*  If  the  ])eople  arc  factious,  turbulent,  and  immoral,  they  became  so 
under  what,  it  is  hoped,  may  he  soon  termed  the  late  system  of  Oo- 
veriiment.  Scarcely  anv  uukIc  of  election  c<mld  have  assembled  to¬ 
gether  a  bmly  of  men  who  had  so  little  sensi*  <>f  religion  ;  and,  though 
they  passed  no  decree,  like  the  French  Hevolutionary  Guvernineiit,  to 
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(lt‘p<>si'  the  Deity  from  his  throne,  and  to  terminate  his  existence,  they 
fully  ueted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  ungodly  ]>redt'cessor8  in  prueticul 
uthoisiu,  in  sutferiug  no  mention  of  Providence  to  escaiH!  their  lips, 
ami  hy  treating  with  all  the  scorn  and  jocularity  of  which  they  were 
capable,  any  slight  and  casual  homage  which  might  be  offered  up  in 
their  prestuice,  to  Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
iK'iiig.  e  can  lose  little,  either  in  regard  to  sense  or  religion,  hy  any 
change  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  nothing  can  give  us  a  higher 
xs  well  as  a  juster  opinion  of  the  extreme  intelligence  and  capacity  of 
the  mol)  at  Athens,  thiui  to  read  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
which  the  lowest  of  the  |>eople  there  could  well  appreciate  ;  so  nothing 
amid  give  a  lK*tter  idea  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  late  years,  than 
to  read  those  s|K*eches  which  were  recidveil  with  applause,  ami  yet 
whicli  had  little  to  distinguish  them  but  the  recurrence  of  sophisms, 
ever  refuted,  and  yet  ever  repeated/ — pp.  64,  65. 

During  the  system  of  close  boroughs  and  corruption,  there 
was  certainly,  the  N\'riter  remarks,  no  abundant  supply  of  rising 
talent,  or  any  great  promise  for  the  future,  ‘  Notwithstanding 
‘  the  alleged  advantage  of  rotten  boroughs  as  the  true  hot-heds 
‘  of  young  statesmen,  there  never  appeared  a  greater  lack  of 
W)ratory  than  in  the  late  House  of  Commons/  Hut  the  lack 
of  oratory  was  even  less  conspicuous  than  the  lack  of  solid  in¬ 
telligence  and  all  the  substantial  qualities  that  should  charac¬ 
terise  legislators  and  statesmen.  If  good  is  intended  for  this 
country  by  the  Divine  Disposer  of  events,  wc  shall  have,  however, 
not  only  have  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  hut  an  improved 
House  of  Lords.  In  what  way,  and  owing  to  what  circum¬ 
stances,  the  House  of  Peers  has  sunk  in  cliaracter  and  popular 
estimation,  we  endeavoured  to  shew  in  our  last  Number;  and 
llie  following  remarks  will  he  found  to  support  the  view  we 
took  of  the  subject. 

‘  I'he  ancient  institutions  of  all  countries  will  soon  have  to  plead 
their  cause  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Nothing  will  be  allowed  to 
remain,  which  cannot  l)e  proved  to  l)e  conducive  to  tlic  national  wel¬ 
fare.  Hy  utility,  or  the  want  of  it,  every  institution  must  stand  or 
fall.  A  large  and  increasing  party  throughout  Europe,  judge  here- 
JiUiry  nobility  absurd  and  barl)arous,  and  worthy  only  of  the  feudal 
times,  to  which  it  ought  to  have  l)ern  wnfined ;  and  the  noliility  of 
Kuro|>e,  to  the  best  of  their  imwer,  furnish  their  adversaries  with  ar- 


Miroj>e,  to  the  best  ot  their  jiower,  turmsn  ineir  adversaries  wivn  ar- 
(Tumeiits.  They  have  lost  the  ancient  spirit  which  made  them  tho 
ornuinent  and  the  defence  of  their  countries.  Instead  of  opnming  any 
Urrl<>r  fn  rtMTintiKm  tbpv  are  hpcnine  its  most  abiect  and  wiliinff  tools : 


Uirrier  to  despotism,  they  are  become  its  most  abject  and  w  illing  tools ; 
ind,  in  our  country,  where  they  still  remain  a  third  order  in  the  state, 
too  many  of  them  have  lost  that  love  of  liberty  which  once  distinguished 
their  ancestors,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  a  free  government  is 
intended  to  convey  benefits  to  a  nation,  and  not  to  secure  tensions  and 
sinecures  to  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  A  nobility,  if  not 
^  great  blessing,  must  prove  a  great  curse.  As  they  obtain  fortune 
without  exertion,  and  honour,  independent  of  merit,  unless  they  arc 
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actuiitcil  by  public  spirit,  they  do  not  possess  the  motives  by  which 
other  men  are  kept  from  iiid(»Ience  and  insignificance,  but,  resigned  to 
selfishness  and  luxury,  they  IxHrome  the  moral  plagues  of  their  country, 
infecting  with  their  follies  and  vices  those  who  in  better  times  would 
have  been  the  imitators  of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  But  as  most 
countries  have  owed  their  grandeur  and  their  liberty  to  thase  illustrious 
chiefs  who,  in  their  early  history,  were  the  founders  of  the  prosjKTity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  origin  of  its  nobility,  so,  in  later  times,  nations 
have  owed  their  ruin  to  the  descendants  of  these  very  men,  who  have 
undone  the  fabric  which  their  ancestors  cemented  with  their  bliHHl.  It 
is  one  favourable  sign  for  Britain,  that  the  descendants  of  many  of  its 
titled  piitriots  still  preserve  an  hereditary  love  for  freedom,  and,  like 
those  Illustrious  families  among  the  Romans,  who  obtained  a  lasting 
name  from  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  they  remain 
the  frieiuls  of  the  people,  generation  after  genemtion,  and,  while 
their  Ixalies  are  crumbling  in  the  dust,  the  heroic  and  transmigrating 
spirit  still  continues  to  animate  their  remote  posterity. 

‘  Notw  ithstanding  the  evils  w’hich  a  corrupt  nobility  have  occasioned, 
and  the  example  of  atheism  and  vice,  which,  to  their  ruin,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  they  have  so  often  and  fatally  given,  still,  the  institution 
itself  is  an  integral  part  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  government ;  and 
the  moral  pestilence  w'hich  it  too  often  spreads  around  it,  is  a  proof 
how  powerful  its  influence  might  be,  if  w'ell  directed,  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil.  If  the  nobility  are  bad,  it  is  because  the  government  is 
Inid  also.  If  any  class  of  men  are  suffered  to  prey  upon  the  country, 
many  of  them  undoubtedly  w  ill  take  advantage  of  the  licence  aflTordt^ 
them  ;  but,  close  up  to  the  nobility  every  avenue  of  unconstitutional 
influence,  and  unmerited  appropriation  of  the  public  money,  and  leave 
only  open  to  them  the  path  of  honest  fame  and  patriotic  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  we  shall  see  them  possessed  wdth  a  different  spirit.  The 
crow’th  of  liberty,  the  increase  of  knowdedge,  and  the  control  of  pul)- 
lic  opinion,  joined  with  a  better  form  of  government,  will  jmw'erfiilly 
shield  the  nation  from  future  corruption.  The  only  influence  that  can 
be  obtained  hereafter,  must  arise  either  from  the  just  employment  of 
property,  or  from  the  su]>criority  of  intelligence.  The  aristocrasy,  if 
they  understiKHl  their  true  interests,  should  be  more  favourable  than  any 
other  class  to  the  extension  of  liberty.  It  is  only  in  a  free  government, 
w'here  all  men  have  ecjual  rights,  and  where  the  resj)cct  of  the  nation 
is  the  source  of  the  highest  honour,  that  a  nobility  can  enjoy  the  true 
privileges  that  belong  to  it,  and  confer  uixin  the  nation  at  large  those 
ficnefits  for  which  the  order  w^as  originally  instituted.  They  ought  to 
be  the  least  selfish  portion  of  the  community,  and  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  esj>ecially  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  the  holy  service  of  their 
country  and  their  GckI.  The  representatives  of  the  virtues  of  past 
times,  and  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  (if  their  opjKirtunitics  and 
leisure  are  well  cultivated)  the  first  to  be  acquainted  wdth  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  science,  they  would  form  the  living  links  which  give  unity  to 
the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  and  connect  together  its  earliest  and 
its  latest  glories.  They  w'ould  obtain  the  abundant  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise,  that  those  who  honour  Go<l,  (rod  himself  w’ill  honour. 
Few,  even  the  worst  of  men,  would  be  iucliiicd  to  envy  them  their 
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and  dimity,  wlien  so  nobly  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
fer  the  good  ot  their  C(»untry.  And,  as  corruption  has  floweil  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  mnks.  who  have  but  too  tiiithfullv  copied  their  su- 
jK'riors,  in  contempt  for  their  (jrod,  and  neglect  of  his  laws,  so,  a  general 
reformation  might  be  exjwctcd  to  ensue,  if  those  who  are  leaders  in 
vici‘  became  examples  in  every  rnnKi  work,  and  would  turn  with  their 
whole  heart  to  seek  the  God  of  their  Fathers/  pp.  Go— (ii). 

Ihc  general  scope  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  pamphlet  is  to  shew, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  dread,  as  a  country,  but  irrcligion,  hut 
that  from  irreligion,  we  have  every  thing  to  dread; — that  the 
condition  of  the  country  is  highly  critical,  causes  being  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  active  operation,  winch  might  seem  fitted  to  ensure 
the  ruin  of  our  prosperity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
medy  for  every  social  evil  is  still  within  our  reach,  and  the  path 
is  open,  by  which  we  may  attain  to  far  higher  eminence  than 
this  country  has  ever  yet  reached.  *  There  is  a  remedy  for 
‘  every  evil  but  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour/ 

‘  Sin,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  the  destruction  of  individuals,  is 
also  the  sade  cause  of  the  ruin  of  nations.  They  perish  not  till  their 

iniquities  are  full . The  nations  which  have  been  hurled  down 

from  the  supremacy  which  they  formerly  possessed,  perished  not  from 
the  w'ant  of  resources,  but  of  the  courage  and  skill  to  use  them.  God 
had  taken  their  hearts  from  them,  and  they  fell  into  an  evil  snare : 
they  bowed  dowm  under  the  load  of  unrejxmted  sin,  and  submitted 
their  necks  to  the  conqueror.  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople  were  fuller  of  w'calth  and  arms  on  the  day  that  they 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  than  when,  poor  and  few  in  num- 
Ikts,  but  resolute  in  spirit,  they  first  started  in  the  career  of  victory. 
When  they  no  longer  furnished  soldiers,  they  could  yet  supply  an 
abundance  of  slaves ;  and  the  wealth  which  they  withheld  from  the 
defence  of  their  country,  was  sufficient  to  enrich  and  encumber  their 
captors.  Had  God  restored  to  them  the  mind  of  their  forefathers, 
they  w’ould  soon  have  rolled  back  the  battle  from  their  pitcs ;  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  which  were  bringing  on  their  speedy  doom,  would 
have  disapi>eared  as  a  dream  ;  and  with  united  hearts  and  hands  they 
would  have  re-edified,  to  more  than  their  former  height,  their  templet 
and  their  bulwarks.*  pp.  13 — 17- 

The  darkest  feature  of  the  times,  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  is 
the  open  neglect  of  God  by  all  in  authority  ;  a  neglect  not  pe¬ 
culiarly  chargeable,  indeed,  upon  the  present  Government,  al¬ 
though  a  loathsome  hypocrisy  w  hich  could  wink  at  profaneness, 
adultery,  and  open  irreligion  in  the  members  of  a  lory  Cabinet, 
has  made  this  one  theme  of  invective  against  their  successors. 
It  is  surely  something  gained  for  public  decorum,  wben  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Crow  n  are  men  at  least  respectable  for  their  moral 
character.  No  one,  surely,  will  pretend  to  consider  Karl  Grey 
as  less  devout  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  dare  insinuate 
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tliat  tlie  present  Chancellor  lias  less  regard  for  religion  than 
lx>rd  Lyndhurst.  Still,  the  evil  of  which  our  Writer  complains, 
mlniits  of  no  defence.  Not  merely  does  an  atheistic  tone  per¬ 
vade  the  language  of  public  documents,  hut  an  example  fear¬ 
fully  pernicious  is  set  by  those  highest  in  authority,  of  disre¬ 
garding  the  revealed  will  of  the  Supreme  Fountain  of  law,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  happiness.  Mr.  Douglas  speaks  out  plainly  on  this 
point,  like  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  and  honours  his  king, 
but  who  also,  with  still  higher  zeal,  serves  a  greater  Sovereign. 

‘  In  Britain,  w’c  have  much  reason  for  thankfulness  in  possessing  a 
Monarch  w’ho  has  shew'n  more  rt»gard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
than,  j>erhaps,  any  king  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  of  his  own  accord, 
free  and  unconstrained  ;  but  w’e  cannot  trace  in  his  public  conduct 
an  equal  regard  to  God.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  the  fault  of 
his  ministers :  still,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that  the  Sovereign  of  a 
country  professing  Christianity,  should  not  openly  acknowledge  God 
as  the  Gt)vernor  of  the  Nations,  and  ascribe  all  blessings  to  his  mercy 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  all  evils  to  his  merited  indignation.  But 
the  hearts  of  kings  arc  in  the  band  of  Jehovah.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  pray  for  the  King.  JMay  they  be  stirred  up  to  do  it 
more  fervently  in  this  national  crisis,  and  not  to  leave  off  till  the 
blessing  be  fully  obtained  !’  p.  71* 

A  variety  of  topics  are  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Douglas,  re¬ 
specting  our  national  condition  and  policy,  in  the  language  of 
counsel  or  remonstrance,  to  which  we  cannot  now  advert, 
but  which  will  come  before  us  in  future  articles.  On  some  few 
points,  our  opinions  w  ould  not  entirely  harmonize  w’ith  those  of — 
(may  we  call  him  ?) — our  much  respected  coadjutor.  It  may  be 
that,  on  this  or  that  ground,  exception  will  be  taken,  and  cavils 
be  raised,  that  shall  afford  to  those  who  hate  wisdom,  the  cheap 
means  of  depreciating  the  strong  sense  and  bold,  uncompro¬ 
mising  fidelity,  the  comprehensive  views  and  elevated  piety, 
which  characterise  this  pamphlet  in  common  with  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Writer.  Most  ingenious  are  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  force  of  truth  is  evaded  or  turned 
aside :  sometimes  it  can  be  parried  by  an  objection ;  at  other 
times,  it  shall  be  received  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  compli¬ 
ment,  which  rings  it  back  with  approbation,  but  shields  the 
conscience  from  a  wound.  Too  often,  some  single  expression, 
or  some  isolated  sentence,  shall  afford  a  pretext  for  wrath ;  and 
the  monitor  shall  be  loudly  denounced  as  a  traitor,  an  enemy  in 
the  camp.  It  might  seem  to  have  been  a  very  trifling  ground 
of  oflence,  that  led  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  to  thrust  our 
I^d  out  of  the  city,  and  lead  him  forth  to  their  Tarpeian  pre¬ 
cipice.  But  a  similar  spirit  of  intolerance  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  rulers  of  Christian  synagogues,  down  to  our  own  times. 
‘  M  isdom,  however,  is  justified  by  her  children  ;*  and  those  who 
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arc  appreciated  but  by  few,  may  yet  succeed  in  making  a  power¬ 
ful  impression  upon  the  many.  Whatever  benefit  Mr.  Douglas 
can  derive  from  our  wannest  thanks  and  commendation,  we 
most  heartily  tender  him.  All  persons  with  whom  our  opinion 
has  any  weight,  will  procure  the  present  pamphlet,  peruse  and 
re-t>eruse  it,  and  transfer  the  spirit  of  it  to  their  conversation, 
their  public  discourses,  and  their  prayers. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  John  Mariyn,  F,R,S.,  and  of  Thomas  Mariyn, 
B.D.f  F.R.S,,  F.L.S.,  Professors  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  B.D.  8vo.  London, 
1830. 

^'^HESE  Memoirs  of  the  lives  and  literary  productions  of 
two  eminent  British  Botanists,  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  science  which  they  essentially  promoted 
by  their  labours.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstcance,  that  the 
same  science  should  have  been  the  object  of  the  devoted  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  for  the  long  period  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  years ;  and  still  more  extraordinary,  that 
they  should  have,  in  succession,  filled  the  chair  of  the  Botanical 
Professor,  in  the  same  University,  for  so  many  as  ninety-three 
years.  With  their  names,  the  history  of  the  science  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  to  their  exertions,  it  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  it,  and  for 
much  of  the  increased  attention  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

The  former  of  these  Memoirs  is  a  republication.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared,  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume  of  liemarks  on  Virgil’s 
iEneid,  1770,  by  the  elder  Martyn;  and  was  drawn  up  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Martyn,  as  a  tribute  to  his  Father’s  memory. 
To  this  account  the  present  Editor  has  made  many  additions, 
and  has  judiciously,  in  otlier  respects,  improved  it.  The  se¬ 
cond  portion  of  this  biographical  work  is  original,  and  has  been 
furnished  entirely  by  Mr.  Gorham,  from  materials  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  in  his  preface. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  family,  of  whom  there  is  any  cer¬ 
tain  record,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  his  direct  descendants,  we  find  the  name  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Martyn,  who  was  Vicar  of  Little  Houghton,  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  *  Having  taken  the  covenant,  he  was  expelled  from 

*  his  living  at  the  Restoration,  after  which  he  came  to  London, 

*  and  liveil  retired.*  We  shall  not  be  treating  this  sentence  un¬ 
handsomely,  if  we  make  it  the  subject  of  a  brief  comment,  to 
clear  up  the  ol>8Curity,  and  to  correct  the  error  which  it  would 
circulate.  A  reader  unacauainted  witli  the  transactions  of  those 
times,  would  certainly  infer  from  the  expressions  above  cited. 
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tlmt  the  ministers  of  the  Kstahlishod  Churcli  wlio  had  taken  the 
(Covenant,  were,  i/mo  /i:ie/o,  expelled  at  the  Uestoration.  No¬ 
thing  can  he  more  erroneous  than  such  a  representation.  Many 
of  the  clergy  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  continued  in  the 
church  so  long  as  they  lived,  and  w’cre  never  questioned  for 
their  conduct  in  respect  to  that  engagement ;  and  some  of  them 
occu])ied  dignified  stations  in  the  Church,  after  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  Marty n,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  ministers  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Church  on  the  memorahle  2kh  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  the  real  cause  of  his  being  expeUedt  was 

his  refusal  to  subscribe,  ex  animo,  to  all  and  every  thing  in  the 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was,  in  short,  a  Nonconformist, 
\\  e  certainly  think  none  the  \vorse  of  him  for  his  conscientious 
scruples  and  his  upright  proceeding.  How  his  conduct  was 
viewed  by  the  Memorialist  who  has  described,  in  the  language 
which  we  have  extracted,  the  circumstances  attending  his  an¬ 
cestor’s  separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  we  arc  unable 
to  say ;  but  the  account  is  unquestionably  an  incorrect  one. 
This  venerable  Nonconformist  attained  the  very  advanced  age 
of  ninety-one  years ;  and  we  are  liappy  to  learn  that  a  portrait 
of  him  in  pencil,  remains  w  ith  his  family. 

Professor  John  Martyn  w  as  born  in  the  year  1G99 ;  and  was  a 
native  of  London.  He  was  designed  for  the  employment  in 
which  his  father  was  engaged  as  a  merchant,  and  was  taken 
into  the  counting-house  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Literary  occu¬ 
pation  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  time  which  he  could  secure  at 
the  close  of  his  daily  business,  or  redeem  from  sleep.  In  the 
summer  of  1718,  his  attention  w'as  first  attracted  to  botanical 
piirsuits  by  Mr.  Wilmer,  who  w'as  afterwards  Reader  in  the 
Hotanic  Garden  at  Chelsea;  he  was  also  much  assisted  and  be¬ 
nefited  by  his  acquaintance  w  ith  Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  and  derived 
still  greater  advantages  from  the  encouragement  given  him  by 
the  celebrated  Sherard.  In  1720,  he  began  his  botanical  ex¬ 
cursions,  which  he  continued  to  pursue  with  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  and  added  tlie  study  of  Entomology  to  his  favourite  oc¬ 
cupation  in  natural  philosojdiy.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
successful  in  his  attempt  to  found  a  Botanical  Society,  of  which 
Dillenius  was  the  first  president.  In  1725,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  Lectures  in  Botany  at  London.  About  the  same 
time,  he  obtained  an  introduction  into  the  Cniversity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Sherard  and  Sir 
1  Ians  Sloane,  where  he  read  lectures  in  the  Anatomy  Schools ; 
and  in  March  1727,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  an  honour  which  he  had  previously  declined.  The 
first  Decade  of  his  sumptuous  work,  the  **  I Jistona  Plantarum 
liariorum  ”,  (intended  ‘  to  figure  such  curious  plants  as  had 
‘  not  been  figured  before,  of  tlieir  natural  size,  and  in  their  pro- 
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*  per  colours,  to  give  descriptions  of  them,  and  to  add  their  cul- 

*  tiire  and  use,’)  ai)pcared  in  1728.  At  this  time,  he  sedulously  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  practice  of  physic.  In  1782,  he  married 
Eulalia,  youngest  daughter  of  John  King,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Chelsea.  In  1737,  he  commenced  his  correspondence  with  Lin¬ 
naeus,  who  had  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  “  Flora  Lap- 

”,  published  in  that  year.  In  1741,  appeared  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  edition  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  with  an  English  translation 
and  notes,  the  best  known  of  all  his  publications,  and  to  which 
classical  scholars  are  much  indebted.  Eight  years  afterwards, 
he  published  the  Bucolics,  after  the  same  plan ;  intending  to 
complete  his  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  Poet,  which  he 
was  prevented  by  infirmities  from  prosecuting.  In  1752,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  his  medical  practice,  and  occupied  a  farm  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  ofStreatham,  in  Surrey.  In  1762,  he  resigned  his  protes- 
sorship  at  Cambridge,  lie  died  at  Chelsea,  to  which  lie  had 
removed  a  short  time  before,  in  1768. 

Thomas  Marty n  was  born  at  Chelsea  in  1735,  and  remained 
under  the  cure  of  his  father  till  his  removal  in  his  seventeenth 
year  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  1758,  he  obtained 
a  Fellowshi))  at  Sydney  College,  and  took  Deacon’s  orders, 
lie  had  early  formed  a  taste  for  botanical  studies,  and  continued 
with  ardour  to  cultivate  the  science  in  which  his  father  had  be¬ 
come  so  eminent ;  on  whose  resignation,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Botanical  chair  of  the  University.  Mr.  Gorham  has  minutely 
detailed  the  publications  which  he  successively  produced,  and 
the  correspondence  which  he  maintained  with  the  leading  Bo¬ 
tanists  of  his  time.  These  details  will  interest  the  scientific 
reader,  who  may  be  referred  to  this  volume  as  a  memorial  of 
persons  to  whom  he  is  under  many  obligations  for  their  success¬ 
ful  endeavours,  both  by  their  own  personal  labours,  and  by  the 
incitements  which  they  furnished  to  others,  to  jiromote  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  to  which  they  were 
most  zealously  devoted,  and  which  since  their  time  has  become 
so  popular.  Beyond  its  direct  utility  as  a  register  of  botanical 
discoveries  and  notices,  there  will  be  but  little  found  in  the 
volume,  that  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  general  readers. 

Professor  Thomas  Marty n  died  in  1825,  having  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  his  ninetieth  year,  at  Pertenhall,  to  the  Rectory  of  which 
lie  had  been  presented  in  1804,  by  the  Rev.  John  King,  to 
whom  he  was  related  by  marriage,  and  whose  lady  is  known  as 
one  of  the  poet  Cowper’s  correspondents.  In  his  87th  year,  a 
friend  had  sent  him  the  *  Gazette  of  Health,’  to  whom  he  thus 
replied. 

‘  ‘‘  I  am  glad  if  you  have  rcaj)cd  any  l)encfit  from  the  prescription 
you  found  in  it ;  1  iiave  no  great  contideiico  in  Medicine,  for  nervous 
disorders.  3/// ‘  Gazette  of  Health  *  for  them,  is— air  and  exercise; 
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|H?acc  and  tranquillity  of  niiiul ;  teinjwrance  and  cheerful  scKiety  ;  and 
the  sweet  comforts  of  genuine  C^iristianity.  Only  procure  these— take 
them  morning,  noon,  and  night, — the  more  the  l>ctter — and,  proltatum 
€str** 

*  Professor  5Iarlyn’s  religious  principles  were  firm  and  steady. 
While  dtH'jdy  conversant  with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  works  of  (Joil, 
in  the  inanimate  creation,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  their  Divine  Author; 
nor  did  he  allow  the  pride  of  intellect,  which  is  so  often  and  so  lament¬ 
ably  excited  by  considerable  attainments  in  science,  to  chain  down  his 
mind  to  svcomH  causes.  He  was  taught  in  a  lietter  school  than  that  of 
men*  human  reason  ;  and  had  there  learned  to  trace  the  finger  of  (iid 
in  the  order  and  loveliness  of  His  works,  lie  was  well  {lersuaded  that 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher  is  never  more  truly  exalted,  than  when 
alsiscal  under  the  conviction  of  the  nothingness  of  human  discovery  in 
its  utmost  extent ! 

‘  Hut,  while  l*rofcssor  Martyn’s  religious  principles  were  thus  con¬ 
firmed  and  strengthened  bv  the  ennobling  pursuit  to  which  the  chief 
part  of  his  life  had  been  dedicated, — his  piety  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  that  devotional  scniimentalily  of  the  inerc  natural  jdiilosopher, 
which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  religion.  He  sincerely  believed,  and 
duly  appreciated  the  importance  of  those  great  truths  and  d^K’trincs 
which  Revelation  alone  can  teach  ;  and  of  which  the  most  cultivated, 
and  the  most  untutored  mind  are  equally  ignorant,  until  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  opens  the  understanding,  and  dis|H)se8  the  heart  fur 
their  reception.  Nor  was  he  ashamed  to  avow  his  principles  and  feel¬ 
ings  on  these  points.  He  lamenterl,  indeed,  that  in  the  former  part  of 
his  lify,  he  had  suffered  his  time  to  be  almost  engrossed  by  science ; 
and  he  reflected,  with  regret,  that  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  studi(‘s,  had  drawn  him  so  far  wdthin  the  fascinating  circle  of 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  as  to  leave  him  less  leisure  than  was 
desirable,  either  for  personal  religious  improvement,  or  for  the  inijnirt- 
ant  duties  of  the  ministry.  In  short,  he  was  humbly  conscious  that 
he  had  lived  tot»  much  in  the  world, 

*  This  remark  may  call  forth  a  sneer  from  those  wdio  have  l)ccn 
themselvt's  dniwn  into  the  giddy  vortex  ;  and  W’ho  have  not  lived,  as 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  did,  to  sec  the  vanity  of  the  most  refined 
and  intert'sting  pursuits,  wdien  cultivated  beyond  their  projier  limits, 
and  when  permitted  to  interfere  with  duties  of  more  immediate  and 
of  overwhelming  importance.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Professor 
Martyn  was  deeply  impressed  wdth  this  consideration. — He  esteemed 
it  a  peculiar  bU^sing,  that  his  life  w’as  prolonged  far  beyond  the  |)criod 
whicli  he  had  devoted  too  exclusively  to  science ;  and  that  he  was  fa¬ 
voured  with  stnuigth,  for  many  years,  to  preach  to  his  beloved  flock  at 
Pertenhall,  those  great  truths  which  were  the  stay  and  the  solace  of 
his  declining  age.  Ho  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  his  own  pulpit 
(with  few  exci'ptions,  when  prevented  by  ill  health)  until  his  112d 
y^r  ;  and  on  these  oexasions,  the  truly  veneniblc  preacher  delivered 
his  message  w  ith  much  earnestness  and’  affection.*  pp.  259 — 262. 
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Art.  VI L  1.  The  Landscaf)c  Annual  for  1332.  Edited  by  T.  Ros- 
coe,  Esq. 

t  The  Amulet  for  1832.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

3.  Friendship’s  Offering  for  1832.  Edited  by  Thomas  Pringle,  Esq, 

4.  The  IVinters  Wreath  for  1832. 

5.  The  Juvenile  Forget-me-not  for  1832.  Edited  by  Airs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

T  ET  no  one  envy  a  Reviewer  the  arrival  of  a  batch  of 
‘  Annuals  *.  It  is  one  thing  to  receive,  as  a  token  of  kind 
remembrance,  a  Souvenir  or  keepsake,  radiant  with  crimson 
and  gold,  and,  after  glapcing  at  the  embellishments,  and  scan¬ 
ning  the  contents  of  the  gay  volume,  to  reserve  the  future  treat 
for  an  idle  hour ;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing,  to  have  half  a 
dozen  of  such  pretty  things  all  at  once  clamouring  to  be  read, 
and  quarrelling  for  the  precedence.  To  be  obliged  to  read  a 
book  of  amusement,  not  for  the  sake  of  being  one’s  self  amused, 
but  merely  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  is,  we  can  assure  the  gentle  reader,  a  very  dull 
atfair.  Nothing  may  seem  to  be  more  easy,  than  to  fill  up  a 
dozen  or  score  pages  of  our  Journal  with  extracts  culled  from 
these  publications;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  labour  of  running  over  some  thousands  of  pages,  in 
order  to  make  the  selection,  is  a  trial  of  patience  ;  and  that  to 
discharge  our  duty  at  once  conscientiously  and  kindly,  as  be¬ 
comes  us,  neither  lavishing  unmeaning  and  indiscriminate  praise 
upon  what  is  not  praiseworthy,  nor  too  harshly  judging  the  in¬ 
genious  effort  to  please, — is  a  task  of  some  delicacy.  Shall  wc 
confess  it? — The  Juveniles  have  most  attraction  for  our  grave 
and  venerable  selves :  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  peculiarity.  For 
instance,  we  delight  in  a  child’s  story  far  more  than  in  a  talc  of 
romance ;  prefer  Miss  Leslie  to  Miss  Porter ;  and  have  been 
more  pleased  with  ‘  Mabel  Dacre’s  First  Lessons  ’,  by  L.  E.  L., 
than  with  her  prettiest  verses.  As  to  poetry,  we  have  not  yet 
met  with  any  thing  in  the  adult  Annuals,  that,  in  melodious 
versification  and  the  happy  treatment  of  a  natural  thought,  sur¬ 
passes  the  following  poem. 

The  Young  Sportsman.  By  Lninan  Blanchard. 

*  (tently,  gently  yet,  young  stranger  ! 

Light  of  heart  and  light  of  heel ! — 

Ere  the  bird  perceives  its  danger. 

On  it  slyly  steal. 

Silence  ! — ha,  your  scheme  is  failing  ! — 

No— pursue  your  pretty  prey  : 

See,  your  shadow  on  the  paling— 

Startles  it  aw'ay ! 
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‘  Hush  ! — your  stop  some  note  is  giving — 

Not  a  whisper — not  a  breath  ! 

W'atchful  Ik.*  as  aught  that ’s  living, 

And  Ik*  mute  as  death  ! 

Glide  on,  gliostlike,  still  inclining 
Downwards  o’er  it ;  or,  as  sure 
As  the  sun  is  on  us  shining, 

’Twill  escajHi  the  lure. 

*  Caution  ! — now  you  ’re  nearer  cree])ing. 

Nearer  yet — how  still  it  seems ! 

Sure  tlie  winged  creature ’s  sleeping, 

Wrapt  in  forest  dreams ! 

(rolden  sights  that  bird  is  seeing, 

Nest  <»f  green,  or  mossy  bough  ; 

Not  a  thought  it  hath  of  tleeing — 

Yes,  you  *11  catch  it  now  ! 

*  IIow  vour  eyes  begin  to  twinkle ! 

Silence,  and  you  ’ll  scara*ly  fail ; 

Now  st<H)p  down,  and  softly  sprinkle 
Salt  u])on  its  tail ! 

Yes,  you  have  it  in  vour  tether, 

Never  more  to  skim  the  skies  : 

Lodge  the  s;dt  on  this  long  feather  — 

I  la,  it  Hies — it  Hies  ! 

‘  H  ear  it — hark  !~  among  the  bushes 
Laughing  at  our  idle  lures  ! 
llov,  the  self-same  feeling  gushes 
Through  my  heart  and  yours. 

IkiHled  sportsman,  childish  .Mentor, 

How  have  I  been — ha])less  fault!  — 
lied  like  you  my  hojies  to  centre 
In  a  grain  of  s;dt ! 

*  Time,  thy  feathers  turn  to  arrows ; 

I  for  salt  have  used  thy  s:ind. 

Wasting  it  on  ho])es,  like  sparrows, 

'riiat  elude  the  hand. 

On  what  captures  I  ’ve  been  counting, 
StiMiping  here,  and  ereeping  there, 

All  siH*  my  bright  hope  mounting 
High  into  the  air  1 

'  Half  mv  life  I ’ve  In'cn  pursuing 
IMans  1  ’d  often  tried  liefore, 
llliapsiHlies  that  end  in  ruin— 

I,  and  thousands  more. 

This,  young  sjKirtsinan,  lie  vour  warning — 
Though  you ’ve  lost  some  hours  to-day^ 
Others  sjH*nd  their  life’s  fair  morning 
lu  uo  wiser  wav. 
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'  W  hat  liatli  been  my  holiest  treasure  ! 

M  hat  were  unto  my  eyes, 

Love,  anil  peace,  and  hope,  and  pleasure  ? 

Birds  of  Paradise  ! 

Spirits  that  we  tliink  to  capture 
By  a  false  and  childish  scheme. 

Until  tears  dissolve  our  rapture — 
Darkness  ends  our  dream. 


*  Thus  are  objects  loved  the  dearest, 

Distant  as  a  dazz.linj;  star ; 

And,  when  we  aj)pear  the  nearest, 

Farthest  off  we  are. 

Thus  have  children  of  all  aijes, 

Seein*^  bliss  before  them  fly, 

Found  their  hearts  but  empty  cages, 

And  their  hoj)es — on  high  !  ' 

Mrs,  Ilair.s  Juvenile  Forget-mc-noi. 


AN  c  cannot  dismiss  this  very  pleasing  volume  without  taking 
from  it  a  prose  extract  or  two.  ‘  Frank  Finlay  *  is  the  title  of 
an  American  tale,  by  a  Philadelphia  contributor  (Miss  Leslie), 
giving  us  an  amusing  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  young  re¬ 
publican  folk  in  that  country.  Here  is  a  specimen. 


‘  Aura.  Stay,  Lewis,  and  listen  to  me.  This  is  ntif  birth-day  party, 
and  I  am  determined  it  shall  be  select. 

‘  l.en'is.  Select !  That  is  one  of  the  words  you  have  learned  at 
lM)aiding-sc]ioi>l.  I  am  tired  of  it  already.  NN’e  never  were  select  Im?- 
f(>re,  and  wliy  shoidd  we  be  so  now’  ?  Come,  let  us,  however,  make  a 
hogiiining  with  the  invitations.  Where  shall  I  go  tirst  ?  To  Big 
’INissuiii  or  to  Iliuiing  Town  ? 

‘  Aura.  As  to  Big  ’Possum,  I  intend  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  cut 
«‘very  man,  woman,  aiid  child  in  that  whole  settlement.  And  us  to 
tile  place  you  call  I  Inning  Town,  I  w'on't  answer  you  till  you  give  it 
its  new  name  of  Scicuce-ville.  Arc  there  not  two  Lyceums  located 
there  ? 

*  Letris.  Lyceums!  Fiddlesticks!  Tw'o  log  schiK»l-houses,  where 
Increase  Frost  of  Vermont  sets  up  in  opposition  to  iVIaintain  Bones  of 
Connecticut ! 

‘  Aura.  Well,  I  must  ow  n,  that,  after  all,  the  preceptors  are  nothing 
niore  than  mere  Yankee  schoolmasters.  But  there  is  IVIonsieur 
Xasillard’s  French-study. 

*  Lewis.  Yes,  the  bacK-riHom  of  his  wdfe’s  barl)or-shop. 

‘  Aura.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  aloout  the  invitations.  I  shall 
write  notes  and  send  them  by  Poinpey.  The  Miss  Dawsons  would  be 
horrified  to  receive  theirs  in  any  other  way,  and  so  would  their  brother, 
Air.  Richard  Daw'son,  who  reads  law. 

‘  Lewis,  He  might  as  w'cll  read  Tom  Thumb,  for  all  the  good  his 
law-books  will  ever  do  him.  The  law’yers  that  get  forward  on  this 
side  of  the  Allegany,  are  made  of  ditferent  stuff  from  Dick  Da\y8on. 
Xothing  could  have  started  him  west,  but  the  prospect  of  no  busincM 
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in  Philadflphiu.  That’s  also  Frank  Finlay’s  opinion.  Now  I  talk  of 
Frank  Finlay,  I  can  certainly  go  over  and  give  him  his  invitation 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  note. 

‘  Jura.  Now  you  talk  of  Frank  Finlay,  he  shall  have  no  invitation 
at  all. 

‘  Li'U'lr.  No  invitathms  at  all !  Aura,  you  are  not  in  earnest? 

‘  Aura.  Yes  I  am.  Frank  Finlay  shall  not  be  of  ihe  sleighin;;- 
partv.  Do  you  think  I  could  live  and  see  him  there  before  the  Miss 
l)a\vsons,  in  that  vile  purple  and  yellow  waistcoat  that  he  always 
wears  on  great  occasions. 

‘  Ia  wis,  I  never  knew  a  girl  go  so  much  by  waistcoats.  A  fellow 
is  in  or  out  of  favour  with  you  just  according  t(»  his  waistc(»at. 

‘  Jura,  As  to  Frank  Finlay,  his  waistcoat  is  not  the  worst  of  him 
either.  Think  of  his  head  ! 

‘  Lrn'is.  Inside  or  out? 

‘  Jura.  1  mean  the  way  in  which  his  hair  is  cut. 

‘  I.ru  is.  W  hy,  his  hair  is  well  enough.  1  can  prove  that  it  was  not 
done  by  a  pumpkin<shell,  as  I  cut  it  for  him  myself  the  last  time  it 
wanted  trimming. 

‘  Jura.  Oh  !  then,  no  wonder  it  is  all  in  scallops  ! 

‘  I.ru  is.  Well,  as  Frank  is  a  g«HKl-natured  fellow,  I  can  easily  pre¬ 
vail  (Ml  him  to  get  over  his  scruj>les  about  having  his  hair  cut  by  a 
woman,  and  1  ’ll  go  with  him  to  Madame  Nasillard,  and  she  shall 
give  him  a  touch  of  her  trade. 

*  Jura,  'I'hen,  his  pantaloons  are  always  too  short. 

‘  Lett' is.  That  is  because  he  grows  so  fast.  But  he  got  a  new  pair 
the  other  day,  with  two  tucks  in  them,  and  if  he  should  grow  con¬ 
siderably  In'tween  this  and  Wednesday,  it  is  very  easy  to  let  out  a 
tuck. 

‘  Jura.  Altogether,  his  costume  is  intolerable,  and  he  shall  not  come 
to  the  party.  Fngentility  makes  me  nervous,  j)articularly  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  tlie  Miss  Dawsons.  Suppose  now,  that  Frank  was  to  ask 
one  of  the  INIiss  Dawsons  to  dance? 

*  Lewis.  No  fear  of  that  as  long  as  they  can  get  other  partners,  for 
I  can  assure  you,  he  likes  them  as  little  as  I  do. — A  set  of  insolent, 
nffecteil,  pretending  flirts,  whose  father,  being  unable  to  support  their 
ftdly  and  extravagance  in  Philadelphia,  has  come  to  this  side  of  the 
mountains  in  hojM\s  of  lH.*ttering  his  fortune  and  living  cheap.  You 
were  just  lH*ginning  to  get  a  little  over  the  boarding-school,  when  these 
l)uws«»ns  came  into  the  iieighlxmrhiNKl ;  and  finding  our  house  a  con¬ 
venient  visiting-place,  they  were  glad  enough  to  establish  an  intimacy 
with  you,  and  have  turned  your  head  all  over  again. 

‘  Jura.  Lewis,  you  may  siiy  what  you  please,  but  even  in  a  repub¬ 
lican  country,  there  are  certain  distinctions  in  society,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  genteel  people  t(>  kei'p  them  up. 

‘  I,etns.  I  heard  Dick  Dawson  say  these  very  words  last  Friday. 

^  Jura.  You  cannot  deny  that  the  Dawson  family  and  ours  arc  at 
the  head  of  society  in  the  neighlMmrhood  of  Sciencc-villc. 

*  Lewis.  1  shall  still  cull  it  Honing  Town. 

*  Jura.  Nonst'iise! — And  is  there  an  estate  in  the  whole  country 
that  I'an  vie  with  my  father’s  planUition  ? 
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*  Leu  is.  Farm,  farm  ! 

*  Aura.  No  such  thing  !  Nobody  shall  call  me  a  farmer’s  daughter. 
Is  not  my  father  in  the  Assemblv,  in  the  State  Legislature  ? 

‘  Ixu'ls.  Well,  and  so  might  hVank  Finlay’s  father  have  been,  only 
he  would  not  run  for  candidate  when  they  asked  him,  as  he  kfiew 
himself  to  be  not  clever  at  making  speeches  (as  viif  father  is),  and  he 
(lid  not  wish  to  be  out-talked  by  the  lawyer-members  whenever  he 
felt  himself  to  be  in  the  right.  And  as  to  the  value  of  the  Finlay 
Farm  and  ours,  there  is  not  the  toss  up  of  a  cop]K*r  In'tweeii  then!. 
You’ll  see  what  Frank  wall  make  of  that  tract  of  hickory  wdieu  he 
gets  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  also  the  dog-w’ood  bottom.* 

‘  Aura.  As  to  that,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  go  farther  west,  tlian 
to  stay  on  his  father’s  land. 

‘  Letvis.  And  though  Frank  has  not  had  a  city  education,  there  is 
not  a  smarter  fellow*  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  Allegany,  or  one  that 
is  more  acute  at  reading,  w’riting,  and  ciphering. 

*  Aura.  That  is  all  he  can  boast  of. 

*  Lewis,  No,  it  is  not  all.  He  reads  five  or  six  new’spapers  every 
day,  besides  other  things.  lie  can  also  tell  you  as  much  about  the 
revolutionary  w’ar  as  if  he  had  fought  in  it. 

'  Aura.  Ah  !  he  got  all  that  information  from  his  tw’o  grandfathers 
and  his  five  (dd  uncles,  who  did  fight  in  it. 

‘  Lewis.  Well,  and  their  having  done  so,  proves  that  he  is  come  of  a 
good  stock.  And  he  has  at  his  finger-ends  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
after  whom  he  was  called. 

^  Aura.  That’s  nothing.  Almost  every  child  in  America  has  read 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

‘  Lewis.  As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  l)elieve  he 
knows  it  by  heart.  And  then,  when  there  are  none  present  but  Iniys, 
you  would  be  amused  to  hear  how  he  can  talk  of  rail-roads,  and  canals, 
and  steam-boats,  and  manufactures,  and  coal,  and  other  things  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  nation.  But,  al)ovc  all,  he  know’s  the  whole 
history  of  Buonaparte. 

‘  Aura.  Still,  he  does  not  make  such  a  figure  as  Richard  Dawson. 

‘  Lewis.  So  much  the  better. 

‘  Aura.  There  is  no  elegance  w’hatevcr  almut  Frank  Finlay. 

‘  Lewis.  Nonsense  !  Now  1  insist  on  it,  that  he  is  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country.  Is  he  not 
as  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  has  he  not  red  cheeks,  and  white  teeth, 
and  bright  black  eyes  ? 

*  Aura.  But  still,  as  the  IMiss  Dawsons  say,  he  wants  manner. 
Think  how^  they  must  lie  struck  with  the  difference  between  Frank 
Finlay  and  their  Brother  ! 

*  Lewis.  Yes,  there  is  indeed  a  difference.  Do  you  rcmemlicr  the 
story  of  the  backw’cxKlsman  that  went  to  a  gunsmith  to  buy  a  new 
rifle,  and  the  gunsmith  asked  if  he  would  have  a  gun,  that  when  dis¬ 
charged  made  a  spitter-spitter-spattering,  or  one  that  went  je-bunk  ? 
Bo  you  see  the  moral  ?  Frank  Finlay  alw^ays  goes  je-bunk,  and  is,  of 
course,  far  preferable  to  Dick  Dawson  with  his  spitter-spitter-spat¬ 
tering.* 
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At  Icnrjth,  the  day  of  tiie  party  arrives.  Many  articles  for 
tlie  feast  liad  been  sent  to  xMr.  Marshall's  ‘  new  house’  the  day 
before ;  and  others  were  put  into  the  sleigh  occupied  (besides 
the  driver)  by  two  servant-women  and  the  two  musicians — a 
black  man  who  played  the  violin,  and  a  mulatto-boy  with  a 
tambourine. 

*  It  was  one  of  those  clear,  unclouded,  brilliant  morning,  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  an  American  winter.  Never  w’as  the  atmosphere  more 
pure,  the  sky  more  blue,  or  the  sun  more  resplendent.  The  snow 
sparkled  and  crackled  under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  while  they  seemed 
almost  to  fly  over  its  surface  of  dazzling  white.  The  bells  rang  mer¬ 
rily  round  the  necks  of  the  exhilarated  luiimals  as  they  bounded  along, 
and  the  well  stowed  sleighs  looked  gay  and  comfortable  with  the  ct»- 
verlets  of  various  colours  that  flt)ated  over  their  backs,  and  the  bear- 

,  skins  and  butfalo-robt's  that  giwe  warmth  to  the  interior. 

*  About  two  miles  further  on,  as  they  proceeded  through  the  woods, 
thev  had  a  glimpse  of  Frank  Finlay  among  the  trees,  with  his  dog 
and  gun,  and  a  pair  of  pheasiuits  in  his  hand.  The  first  impnlsi*  of 
Lewis,  on  seeing  his  friend,  was  to  jump  out  of  the  sleigh,  run  after 
Fnink,  and  insist  on  his  joining  the  j)arty.  But  a  moment’s  reflection 
convinced  him  that  such  a  proceeding  would  displease  Aura  and  slux'k 
her  new  friends,  as  Frank  was  in  his  sh<M»ting-dress — a  blanket-coat 
trimmed  with  squirrel  fur,  a  ca])  of  grey  fox-skin,  and  a  pair  of  In¬ 
dian  mocassins.  A  Iniy  who  drove  the  next  sleigh  called  out  to  Lewis 
to  proceed  ;  and  he  gjive  the  horse  a  touch,  saying  to  himself  with  a 
sign,  “  Never  mind,  the  barlK*cuc  next  June  shall  make  amends  for  all.” 

‘  Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  new  house,  Dick  Dawson  be¬ 
stowed  such  a  cut  on  his  horses,  that,  springing  suddenly  on  one  side, 
they  overset  the  sleigh,  and  it  was  broken  to  j)ieces.  Luckily,  all  its 
occupants  fell  into  a  bank  of  soft  snow,  and  none  were  hurt  ;  but  tlic 
dresses  of  the  Miss  Dawsons  (which  were  q\iite  too  fine  and  too  flimsy 
for  the  «>ccasion)  were  much  deranged  and  injured,  and  Dick’s  shirt- 
collar  snffertMl  extremely.  Fortunately  it  is  unfashionable  to  lament 
over  (lirvwtcrs  that  happen  to  dresses,  and  therefore  the  Dawsons  bore 
the  accident  with  great  apparent  composure,  and  walked  to  the  house 
which  was  within  a  cjuarter  of  a  mile  ;  and  they  were  met  in  the 
porch  by  smne  of  the  party,  who,  coming  from  a  shorter  distance,  had 
arrived  Ix'fore  them. 

‘  On  getting  out  of  the  sleigh  that  brought  up  the  rear,  one  of  the 
black  women  advanced  to  ISIrs.  INIarshall,  and  displayed  to  her  a  pair 
of  fine  pheasants  (so  calbnl  in  this  part  of  America,  but  which  in 
Kngland  would  be  considered  a  sj)ecies  of  grouse). 

‘  “  Where  did  you  get  these  ?”  enquired  Mrs.  Marshall. 

'  “  Master  Fnmk  Finlay  gave  them  tome,”  answered  the  girl.  “He 
proccediHl  from  the  wixkIs,  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  chucked  these 
two  dead  pheasants  into  my  lap,  and  said,  ‘  There  ^liss  Phillis,  ax 
Aura  if  she’ll  'cept  these  here  unworthy  birds,  and  have  them  cooked, 
and  eat  them  herself  at  dinner  from  me.*  Them’s  the  very  words  he 
sj>oke,  a’n’t  they,  Sylvia  }  ” 
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Something  in  that  way,’*  replied  Sylvia ;  but  (lowering  her 
voice)  ril  be  qualified  he  put  3/iw  before  Aura  and  not  before  Phillis  ; 
and  lie  said  nothing  in  ’sparagement  of  his  pheasants  neither.” 

‘  ‘‘  And  how  dm^s  it  ha])pen,”  asked  JMrs.  Marshall,  looking  at  her 
daughter,  ‘‘  that  Frank  Finlay  is  not  one  of  the  party  ?  1  exjiectwl, 

of  course,  to  see  him  among  us.”  Aura  held  down  her  head,  and  tied 
and  untied  the  strings  of  her  chxik  ;  and  I^»wis  looked  unutterable 
things.  “  I  will  enquire  into  this  hereafter,”  added  Mrs.  Marshall. 

‘  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Pompey  and  Violet  (both  grinning 
ell-wide  with  delight,  as  country  negroes  generally  do  at  the  sight  of 
company),  and  ushered  into  the  large  front  parlour,  where  an  immense 
fire  of  hickory  logs  M  as  blazing  in  the  chimney. 

*  During  tlie  three  days  he  had  spent  at  the  new  house,  Lewis  was 
chiefly  emjdoyed  in  making  substitutes  for  furniture.  In  this  under¬ 
taking  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Frank  Finlay,  whose  ingenuity  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
mechanic  arts  was  far  superior  to  his  own.  With  the  8|>are  boards 
that  had  been  left  by  the  carpenters,  Lewis  contrived  some  most  sub- 
tantial  benches  (besides  other  things  of  less  consequence),  and  also 
erected  a  very  large  table  on  something  like  tressels.  But  he  took  the 
most  pride  in  having  decorated  the  M’indoM’s,  doors,  and  widls  of  the 
parlours  M’ith  festoons  of  laurel  and  cedar  branches.  The  windows, 
particularly,  made  a  very  handsome  appearance,  each  looking  like  a 
green  arbour  and  being  strikingly  contrasted  M'ith  the  snow  out  of 
d(H)rs. 

‘  “  How  romantic  !  ”  said  one  of  the  oMiss  Dawsons. 

*  “  Picturesque,  1  declare  !  ”  said  another. 

*  “  Very  fair,  upon  my  honour — very  fair  indeed,”  said  Dick. 

'  After  mulled  wine  and  pound-cake  had  been  handed  round,  a 
game  of  forfeits  M'as  proposed  ;  but  it  M'as  rejected  with  contempt  by 
the  Dawsons,  who  declared  that  all  such  jdays  M’ere  long  since  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  that  dancing  \vas  now  the  order  of  the  day,  from  six  years 
old  to  sixty.  The  musicians,  to  their  great  joy,  were  put  in  requisition, 
and  the  dancing  M'ould  have  commenced  M'ith  great  sjiirit,  only  that 
the  Miss  Dawsons  insisted  on  the  newest  cotillions  and  undertook  to 
teach  them  to  the  company.  Dick  Dawson  danced  one  set  with  Aura, 
(luring  which  he  only  Malked  through  the  cotillion,  saying,  that  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  never  attempted  any  thing  like  dancing  steps ;  and  M’hcn 
it  was  over,  he  protested  that  he  must  beg  l(?ave  to  decline  all  further 
exertion,  as  the  fatigue  of  driviug  the  sleigh  had  been  really  too  much 
for  him. 

'  Precisely  at  two  o’clock,  old  Pompey  threw  open  the  door,  and 
with  a  1k)w  consisting  of  three  motions,  nourished  nis  hand,  8cra|)ed 
his  feet,  waved  his  head,  and  announced  to  the  company  that  "he 
was  jiroud  to  reform  them  as  dinner  w'aited.”  ’ 

‘  The  dining-room,  or  back-parlour,  w’as  also  properly  ornamented 
with  cedar  and  laurel,  and  thoroughly  warmed  by  an  enormous  fire. 
The  table-furniture  had  been  sent  the  day  before,  and  also  many  of 
the  viands.  The  ample  board  was  set  out  with  turkeys  both  wild  and 
tame,  ducks  of  both  ucscriptions,  and  also  pigeons ;  hams,  fowls,  veui« 
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son,  dressed  in  various  ways ;  pies,  puddings,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  &c. 
— all  in  that  lavish  abundance  generally  found  on  American  tablet. 

'  Just  after  the  dinner  had  commenced,  Phillis  brought  in  the  pair 
of  pheasants,  and  significantly  placed  them  before  Aura,  who  desireil 
her  to  remove  them  to  the  other  end.  Lewis  sat  there,  and  he  mis¬ 
chievously  sent  hia  sister  a  plate  with  a  portion  of  one  of  the  birds, 
which  Aura  then  determined  to  cat  with  as  much  indifference  as  she 
could  assume.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  tasted  it  and  found  how  nice  it 
was,  her  conscience  smote  her  for  the  first  time  ;  so  often  does  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  our  feelings  arc  excited  by  trifles,  when  things  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  have  failed  to  awaken  them.  Aura  now  thought  with  com¬ 
punction  of  Frank  Finlay — of  his  good-nature,  his  spirit,  and  his 
vivacity — and  of  the  animation  he  would  have  infused  into  the  party. 
She  looked  over  the  boys  w'hom  she  had  invited  os  considering  them 
more  ck'gant  than  Frank,  and  she  found  that,  after  all,  they  were 
quite  as  unlike  Dick  Daw'son  as  he  was,  and  looked  no  better  in  their 
holiday-clothes  than  he  did ;  that  several  of  the  waistcoats  now  pre¬ 
sent  were  uglier  even  than  his ;  and  most  of  the  heads  in  a  worse  stylo 
decidedly.’ 

Frank  Finlay  conauers ;  but,  for  the  sequel,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  volume.  An  entomological  dialogue  on  the 
Spider,  by  Dr.  Walsh  ;  ‘  The  first  Paper-maker  *  {Vespa i)  by 
tlie  Rev.  C.  Williams ;  the  excellent  story  by  L.  E.  L.,  already 
referred  to;  and  Anecdotes  of  Birds,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  admirable  wood-cuts;  are  among  the  other  very 
pleasing  contributions  to  this  Juvenile  Annual. 

The  Landscape  Annual  has  always  been,  most  deservedly,  a 
general  favourite  ;  and  owing,  we  presume,  to  its  success,  a  Con¬ 
tinental  Annual  and  a  Picturesque  Annual  have  started  up  this 
year  as  competitors.  Of  the  embellishments  to  these  rival  pub¬ 
lications,  we  shall  take  a  future  occasion  of  speaking,  when  they 
arc  all  before  us.  For  the  present,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
descriptive  part  of  the  Landscape  Annual, — forming  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Uoscoc’s  ‘  Tourist  in  Italy.*  As  in  the  former 
volumes,  the  greater  part  of  the  literary  illustration  is  historical, 
not  topographical ;  but  there  is  a  very  agreeable  medley  of  nar¬ 
rative,  description,  poetical  scraps,  anecdotes,  and  sentimental 
touches.  The  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  an  admirable  view  of 
the  interior  of  Milan  cathedral,  affords  occasion  for  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  ducal  family  of  the  Galeazzi.  A  view  of  the 
Isola  Bella  on  the  Lago  Maggiore*,  serves  to  introduce  a  horri- 


•  Mr.  Riaciie  is  incorrect  in  representing  the  Lago  Moggiore  as  the 
largest  in  Italy.  Including  the  L>ago  di  Chiavennaf  that  of  Como  is 
larger,  and  Virgil  applies  to  it  tlie  superlative ‘  TV,  Lari,  majnme* 
'rhat  of  (fuarda  is  also  much  mere  extensive. 
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ble  ])icce  of  biography  relating  to  the  infamous  Peter  Molyn 
the  painter,  commonly  called  Tem])esta,  who  found  refuge  in 
tliat  island*  ^Ve  have  then  a  hundred  pages  about  Florence, 
witli  two  views  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Pelago,  on  the  Perugian  road.  The  description  of  the  city 
is,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  extremely  vague,  meagre,  and  inac¬ 
curate.  Mr.  Koscoe  shines  more  in  a  good  story.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Clitumnus,  Spoleto,  the  Castle  of  Nepi,  the  Lake  of  Neini, 
the  adjacent  town  of  Gensano,  and  the  Ghigi  palace  at  Aricia, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  six  ensuing  plates.  Our  Tourist  dis¬ 
covers  considerable  ingenuity  and  tact  in  calling  up  appropriate 
images  and  associations  to  people  the  landscape ;  hut  a  little 
more  attention  to  better  authorities  than  Eustace,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  supply  more  distinct  and  accurate  description. 
The  temple  of  Clitumnus  is  now  a  chapel ;  its  architecture  is  of 
the  times  of  declining  art ;  and  whether  it  marks  the  site  of  the 
classic  temple,  is  doubtful.  If  the  aqueduct  of  Spoleto  dates 
‘  about  the  year  .560 ;  *  it  cannot  he  ‘  of  Roman  structure  :  *  it 
was,  in  fact,  as  Forsyth  remarks,  ‘  the  work  of  a  Goth,*  being 
built  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  Monte  Somma  is  37»‘f8  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  cathedral  of  Nepi  was  burned  by  the 
French  :  has  it  been  rebuilt? — Aricia,  situated  between  Albano 
and  Gensano,  on  the  road  to  Naples,  is  very  picturesquely  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  overlooking  a  little  hollow  of  its 
own,  which,  from  its  appearance,  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  a  volcanic  crater,  then  a  lake,  and  now  a  fertile,  cultivat¬ 
ed  valley.  The  ancient  Aricia,  where  Horace  made  his  first 
halt  in  his  way  to  Brundusium,  was  built  nearer  the  foot  of  the 
bill  which  is  crowned  with  the  palace,  church,  and  *  square*  of 
the  modern  town. 

*  Some  scattered  but  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  vi¬ 
sible;  and,  yet  more  interesting,  the  foundations  of  the  Appian  Way,onc 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  that  exist,  of  the  aspiring  and  confident 
spirit  which  animated  Rome  in  its  early  day.  The  prodigious  breadth 
and  height  of  those  foundations,  and  their  rude  apjiearance  on  the  side 
of  the  nill,  contribute  CTeatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the  landscape 
about  Aricia ;  and  the  least  contemplative  mind  can  scarcely  fail  of 
being  moved  by  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  little  town  and 
its  gay  villa,  and  these  mighty  remains  of  a  people  who  seemed  ^  to 
personify  empire  in  all  they  did,  and  to  think  of  Rome  as  of  a  being 
destined  to  shake  the  earth  by  her  step,  and  to  form  whose  jiothway 
to  dominion,  it  was  necessary  to  bind  rocks  together  with  bands  of  iron.' 

The  road,  which  is  no  longer  used,  is  supported  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  on  a  wall  built  of  peperino.  We  are  here,  on 
the  way  to  Naples,  and  the  remaining  fourteen  subjects  are  all 
taken  from  Neapolitan  scenery.  We  have  first,  three  view's  of 
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Naples, — from  the  Sea  from  Santa  Lucia,  and  from  the  Strada 
Nuovu;  two  of  Puzziioli ;  two  of  Baiae ;  Castel-a-mare ;  IVr- 
sano ;  The  Bridge  of  Vico  ;  two  of  Sorrento ;  Vietri ;  and 
Cetara.  The  descriptive  matter  is  by  far  the  best  written  and 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  Mr.  lloscoe  seems  to 
have  had  access  to  better  materials,  as  well  ns  to  have  laboured 
more  con  amore.  Naples  seems  to  have  taken  hold  upon  his 
imagination.  ‘  Its  antiquity,*  lie  tells  us,  *  is  that  of  the  poets, 

*  as  that  of  Home  is  of  the  historians ;  and  through  its  blue, 

‘  sunny  air,  clear  and  tranquil  as  a  mountain  lake,  we  seem  to 
‘  see  to  the  very  depths  of  her  classic  ages.*  A  w'riter  may  l)e 
forgiven  who,  in  speaking  of  such  a  subject,  goes  beyond  the 
sobriety  of  j>rose.  Wq  shall  make  room  for  the  description  of 
Naples  from  the  sea. 

*  The  view'  on  approaching  Naples  from  the  sea, — its  magnificent 
Imy,  and  its  sweeping  amphitheatre  of  a  glow'ing  land  on  which  nature 
and  art  have  alike  lavisned  their  ]>rofuscst  treasures, — has  more  the 
startling  as|>ect  of  a  vision,  than  of  mere  reality  ;  sueh  is  the  air  of 
enchantment  that  seems  to  invest  every  object,  and  throw'  fresh  hril- 
lianev  into  every  prospeet,  near  or  remote.  Castles,  c<»nvent8,  spires, 
temples  and  palaces,  glow  ing  gardens,  green,  sunny  isles,  and  romantic 
shores,  the  syren  retreats  of  the  world’s  masters,  of  the  sw'ord  or  of 
the  lyre,  ojH*n  around  vu*»  on  all  sides  ;  while  the  most  vivid  colours, 
attractive  fonns,  and  fervid  spirit  of  life  and  animation,  filling  the 
imagination  and  dazzling  the  sight,  seem  no  u'h<^rc  to  proclaim  that 
here,  in  the  bosom  of  scenes  like  these,  is  the  mighty  cemetery  of  cities 
and  of  kings.  Nature,  in  all  her  lx*auty  and  majesty,  is  still  as  lavish 
of  her  flowers  and  fruits ;  still  asserts  her  everhisting  reign  through 
the  far  solitudes  of  her  hills  and  whmmIs,  and  bhM)ms  again  over  the 
ruins  of  the  w'ild, — the  sole  immortal  queen  surviving  the  triumphs  of 
death  ami  time.  It  is  man  only,  ami  his  w'orks,  that  arc  the  sport  of 
destiny  : — a  tradition,  u  relic,  and  a  tomb,  and  their  brief  history  is 
told. 

‘  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  that  first  arrest  the  eye,  is  the 
castle  of  St.  Klmo,  towering  from  its  rcx;k-hased  eminence  over  the 
city  of  the  sea.  It  is  close  to  the  Carthusian  monastery,  and  was 
crecteil  by  Charles  to  hold  in  aw'e  the  subject  town  in  quiet  sub¬ 
mission  to  Spanish  sway.  Nearer  and  more  ancient  rises  Castel  Vovo, 
so  colled  from  its  oval  form,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  William 
III.  of  Normandy,  ujHm  a  rock  in  the  sea.  The  third  is  Castel  Nuovo, 
the  w'ork  of  Charles  of  Anjou :  it  is  situated  near  the  Mole,  and  being 
ou  a  level  with  the  tow  n  and  sea  commands  a  view  of  both.  Formerly, 
these  castles  stood  bristling  with  cannon,  the  great  and  final  argument 
of  kings  ;  and  it  hjis  bt'en  quaintly  observed  by  an  old  traveller,  that 
“  such  a  waiitmi  courser  as  Naples  is  not  to  be  ridden  with  snaffles: 
it  hath  often  plungiul  under  the  King  of  Spain,  but  could  never  fling 
him  quite  out  of  the  saddle,  merce  a  g/i  tre  caslcUu*  On  the  sweep 
of  the  left  shore  is  the  Chiaja  and  public  gardens  opening  to  the  Strada 
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Xuova,  and  near  wliich  so  many  English  now  reside.  Beyond  theae 
lies  the  rood  to  Posili|>o,  passing  near  Virgil’s  tomb  and  under  the 
grotto,  with  the  mountains  stretching  lietween  and  along  the  shore. 
As  we  apprixich  the  strand,  Santa  Lucia,  the  Slrada  di  Toledo,  the 
King’s  palace,  the  Tealro  di  S,  Carlo,  liecome  more  distinctly  visible; 
and  the  tourist  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  modern  Capua.* 

The  charm  of  Naples  is  its  climate.  Man,  there,  is  nothing; 
nature  every  thing.  After  Rome,  the  architecture  of  the  city 
is  poor  and  paltry,  and  the  environs  possess  all  the  interest 
‘  Koine,*  it  has  been  remarked,  ‘  occupies  the  soul ;  Naples, 

‘  only  the  senses.*  It  is  a  country  which  has  subdued  all  its 
conquerors,  and  corrupted  all  its  inhabitants.  But  it  is  the 
fairy-land  of  poets,  and  awakes  a  passionate  attachment  that 
resents  as  an  injury,  the  stern  estimate  of  the  moralist.  An¬ 
other  volume  of  this  Annual  is  promised  next  year,  which  is  to 
complete  the  Tour  of  Italy:  it  will  comprise  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Val  d’Aosta.  By  what  unaccount¬ 
able  slip  of  the  pen  has  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  is  an  Italian  scholar, 
given  to  Genoa  its  ‘  eastern  and  western  rivers?* 

J'he  Amulet  of  this  year  contains  some  very  good  and  solid 
articles  of  varied  interest;  e.  g.  A  Visit  to  Nicapa,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Walsh;  ‘  Infanticide  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,*  by 
the  Rev.  William  Ellis ;  ‘  Actual  State  of  the  Slave-trade  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,*  from  the  journal  of  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  recently  returned, — containing  some  very  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  avail  ourselves ;  and  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  Gnostics,  by  Marinion  Savage,  A.B., 
which  would  have  gained  much  in  accuracy  and  distinctness, 
had  the  Writer  *  consulted  the  authorities’ cited  in  the  first 
article  of  our  present  Number.  The  attempt  to  account  for 
the  dislike  and  cruelty  manifested  by  hcathea  tyrants  against 
the  early  Christians,  by  attributing  it  to  *  the  crimes  and  aber- 
‘  rations  of  the  pretended  members  of  the  Church,*  cannot  be 
praised  as  judicious ;  nor  is  it  countenanced  by  either  Scripture 
or  pagan  history.  For  a  better  explanation  of  this  ‘  undefin- 
‘  able  prejudice,*  we  must  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Savage  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles: — John  xv.  18—22; 
2  Tim.  iii.  12;  Rev.  ii.  10.  The  article  is,  however,  curious 
and  interesting.  Among  the  best  of  the  lighter  articles  are,  a 
tale  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall ;  a  Day  of  Distress,  by  Miss  Mitford ; 

‘  Two  Scenes  from  the  Civil  War,*  by  the  Author  of  Richelieu ; 
and  some  very  beautiful  stanzas  by  Mr.  Swain. 

Generally  speaking,  the  poetry  of  this  year  s  Annuals  is  very 
common-place  and  insipid.  The  name  of  Mrs.  llcmans  occurs, 
but  it  is  tiot  Mrs.  llemans.  In  Friendship’s  Offering,  however, 
there  b  a  biographical  sketch,  by  William  Kennedy,  full  of 
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spirit,  truth,  ami  feeling, — melodious  in  versification  and  rich  in 
pathos.  We  regret  not  to  have  room  for  its  insertion.  There 
is  also  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  moral  poem  by  the  Editor. 

Of  all  the  contents  of  Friendship’s  Oflering,  \vc  cannot  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  praise.  Various,  if  not  ‘  wholesome  enter- 
*  tainment,’  it  certainly  presents,  for  ‘every  diversity  of  taste*; 
but  such  tales  as  ‘  The  Church-yard  Watch,*  true  us  it  may  be, 
and  ‘  the  Dismal  story  *,  we  should,  for  our  own  parts,  have 
liked  to  put  behind  the  fire.  There  are,  however,  much  better 
things; — the  Incendiary,  by  Miss  Milford;  *  Vavasor  Pleasaunce* 
by  Miss  Laurance;  the  Substitute,  a  pretty  t«nle  by  the  Author 
of  the  horrid  one  above  referred  to;  The  Queen  Anne’s  Six» 
pence ;  and  a  very  pleasing  paper,  characteristic  of  its  Writer. 

‘  On  Green  grass,’  by  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler.  From  this 
vvc  must  try  to  detach  an  extract. 

‘  \'crilure  never  appeared  so  uninteresting  to  me  as  on  the  wide  ex- 
]ninse  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  effect  is  grand,  but  its  grandeur  is  i 
wearying  and  monotonous,  except  where  Stonehenge  relievt's  the  dull 
uniformity  of  the  scene  ; — Stonehenge,  which  is  almost  to  England, 
what  the  Pyramids  are  to  Egypt — a  huge  volume  of  the  history  of 
]mst  ages,  where  the  inquiring  gaze  of  posterity  can  find  many  pages 
remaining,  but  where  Time  has  obliterated  every  letter  which  might 
havemade  them  the  lively  records  of  those  days.  They  are  truly  the 
unlettered  tomb-stones  of  forgotten  kingdoms. 

*  It  is  on  the  Alps,  the  grand  and  glorious  Alps,  that  I  have  beheld 
the  magnificence  of  grass : — there,  where  the  eye  travels  on  from  the 
flower-enamelled  turf  immediately  beneath,  to  rich  and  sunny  pastures 
all  of  the  liveliest  gnxjn,  every  where  studded  over  with  thousands  and 
thousands  <»f  cuttle,  appearing  but  of  pigmy  growth  from  the  stupen¬ 
dous  heights ;  there  where  luxuriant  grass  clothes  the  bald  mountain 
tops,  and  brightens  Inmeath  the  very  clouds  of  heaven.  I  remember 
creeping  up  the  side  of  the  Cal  de  Ferret,  after  leaving  the  wonder¬ 
fully  iK'autiful  Viil  d’  Aosta,  on  my  w'ay  to  the  Hospice  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard.  We  ])referred  this  wild  and  unfrequented  pass  to  the  common 
route  by  the  Cite  d’  A(»sta.  It  had  l)een  raining  in  the  valley,  and 
iny  eye-hishes,  as  I  ascended  the  steep  dome  of  the  mountain,  were 
weighed  down  heavily  by  the  mists  which  floated  around  us.  1  could 
only  cling  to  the  wet  grass,  and  ct>nsequently  I  slipped  back  like  a 
snail  creeping  up  a  wall ;  and  wdienever  I  slipped  back,  I  could  not 
help  langliing  aloud  at  my  own  provoking  awkwardness :  at  last  I 
reached  the  summit.  I  was  walking  on,  wdicn  the  guide  called 
on  me  to  stop  ;  I  did  stop,  and  saw,  as  the  clouds  unfolded  lie- 
lunith,  that  I  w'as  on  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  prt»cipice.  A  dreadful 
abyss  si*emed  to  open  all  around  me.  The  clouds  parted  aw’av  like 
folds  of  silvery  gauze,  and  in  the  depths  beneath  shone  out  a  lovely 
8|>ot,  where  the  sun-beams  set'med  sleeping  on  soft  meadow  scenery. 
Again  a  thick  curtain  of  mist  rolletl  liefore  me ;  but  a  far- retreating 
desert  of  gri'cn  mountains  and  savage  rocks  o]>ened  to  my  view,  dark- 
einHl  by  a  visible  shadow  of  soft  rain,  through  which  many  a  ray  of 
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transjwrent  gold  shot  down  from  the  mass  of  clouds  above.  Then, 
through  another  vista,  I  looked  down  upon  a  furious  cataract,  leaping . 
and  Ixiiling  from  caverns  of  white-crusted  ice,  and  plunging  into  the 
horrid  darkness  of  a  fathomless  ravine  with  the  roar  of  thunder.  I 
had  imagined  such  scenes — I  had  hardly  believed  in  their  existence  till 
then.  The  gnuideur  of  those  mountain  regions  batfles  all  description : 
the  au'f  111  ness  of  such  forms  and  hues  in  some  places  boldty  op- 
pised  to  the  dark  clear  blue  of  the  sky  ;  in  others,  wreathed  and  con- 
hiscd  by  the  ever-varying,  ever-shifting  vapour ;  and,  below  all,  the 
deep  green  fairy  valley  !  There  is  another  spot,  amid  the  Alps  which 
I  would  try  to  describe.  It  is  a  small  meadow  of  the  greenest  grass, 

I  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  rocks,  high  up  in  the  most 
dreary  mountain  solitudes  ;  and  this  soft  verdure  is  strewed  with  the 
loveliest  flowers.  There  blooms  the  Oentianella,  with  its  bell-shaped 
^  blossoms  of  loveliest  blue,**  the  bright  Forget-me-not,  many  species 
of  the  Cistus,  the  large  purple  Heart  s-ease,  and  many,  many  more, 
springing  up  close  to  the  cold  and  barren  snow.  Spring  seems  to  have 
run  laughing  to  the  desolation  there,  and,  in  playnd  defiance  to  the 
threats  and  eternal  frowns  of  Winter,  flung  down  at  his  feet  her  fra¬ 
gile  garland. 

‘  After  all,  the  fresh  verdure  around  some  fountain  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  must  l)e  delightful  beyond  all  power  of  description.  What 
could  so  well  declare  to  the  Israelites  the  spiritual  consolations  of 
Heavenly  Grace,  as  these  words  of  their  sweet  Psalmist :  ‘‘  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want :  he  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
(  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  Avaters.**' 

,  The  Winter’s  Wreath,  one  of  the  best  edited  of  all  the  An- 
j  nuals,  maintains  upon  the  whole  its  average  character  this  year, 
although  it  does  not  present  any  thing  of  very  prominent  merit. 
Among  the  articles  that  form  no  recommendation  of  the  volume, 

1  we  must  mention  a  poem  by  Miss  M.  A.  Browne,  *  To  Marion  *, 
revoltingly  opposed,  in  its  sentiment,  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  and  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  bordering  on  gross 
profaneness.  The  lady,  we  must  presume  to  be  one  who  feels 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  a  Mediator  or  a  Saviour.  Yet,  in  this 
I  same  volume,  we  find,  introduced  into  a  very  sad  and  me- 
I  lancholy  tale  by  Capt.  Sherer,  the  following  exquisite  hymn,^ 
which,  if  not  a  genuine  antique,  is  a  very  successful  imitation  oi 
our  early  poets. 

^  My  life*s  a  shade ;  my  days 
Apace  to  death  decline  : 

^Iy  Lord  is  life,  he*ll  raise 
Aly  flesh  again,  e*en  mine. 

Sweet  truth  to  me, 

I  shall  arise ; 

And  with  these  eyes. 

My  Saviour  sec. 

*  My  peaceful  grave  shall  keep 
31  y  bones  till  that  sweet  day 
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1  wake  from  mj  long  alcep 
And  leave  my  oed  of  clay. 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  Ac. 

*  My  Lord  his  *  angels  shall 
Their  golden  trumpets  sound  ; 

At  whose  most  welcome  call 
My  grave  shall  be  unbound. 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  Ac. 

'  1  said  sometimes  with  tears 
Ah  me  !  I'm  loath  to  die. 

Lord,  silence  then  these  fears : 

My  life's  with  Thee  on  high. 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  Ac. 

*  What  means  my  beating  heart 
To  be  thus  shy  of  death  ? 

My  life  and  I  sha'iit  part 
Tho'  1  resign  my  breath. 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  Ac. 

‘  Tlien  welcome  harmless  grave  ! 

Jlv  thee  to  heaven  I’ll  go. 

^fy  I^ird !  his  death  shall  save 
Me  from  the  flames  below. 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  Ac*. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press.  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review;  comprising 
the  best  Articles  in  that  Journal,  from  its  commencement  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time :  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
Edited  bv  Maurice  ('ross.  Secretary  of  the  Dolfiist  Historic  Society. 
4  Vols.  iJonsisting  of  Characters  or  Eminent  Poets,  Painters,  Divines, 
Phih>sophers,  Statesmen,  Orators,  Historians,  Novelists,  and  Critics; 
Dissertations  on  Poetry  and  the  Drama;  Miscellaneous  Literature; 
Education;  Politiail  llistory  ;  Metaphysics;  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Politics;  Political  Economy;  Law  and  Jurisprudence;  Parliamentary 
Hefi»rm ;  Church  Reform ;  the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  the  State  of 
Ireland ;  and  West  India  Slavery. 

In  the  press,  “  Saturday  Evening.”  By  the  Author  of  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm.  In  1  Vol.  Hvo. 

**  'lluit  (Uy  was  the  )>reparatK>n,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on.” 


•  This  is  evidently  intended  for  the  old  Saxon  Genitive  or  jiossessive 
case,  foruicd  from  the  pronoun  ; — lord-his  for  lord's,  as  it  would  now 
be  written :  so,  in  the  last  verse,  we  apprehend,  it  should  be  '  My  lurd- 
his  death.'  As  we  cannot  sup|KMie  the  transcriber  to  be  the  author,  we 
wish  he  had  stated  how  he  came  bv  the  hymn. 
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The  PiiMishers  of  the  late  Robert  Hairs  complete  Works,  hare 
much  pleasure  in  being  now  authoriziHl  to  announce,  that  the  brief 
^leiuoir  of  ^^Ir.  IIulPs  Life,  including  u  Sketch  of  his  Literary  Cha- 
ructer,  will  l>e  from  the  pea  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
LL.l).,  IR.P.  And  that  it  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Sketch  of  Mr. 
Ilall’s  Character  as  a  Theologian  and  a  Preacher,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Foster.  Vol.  II.  is  now  ready ;  and  Vol.  V.,  the  next  to  be  published, 
will  l)c  ready  in  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor  will  shortly  publish  in  a  pocket  Volume,  Useful 
Geometry  practically  exeinplihed  in  a  series  of  Diagrams,  with  dear  and 
concise  directions  for  working  them  ;  shewing  the  formation,  inscribing, 
circumscribing,  division,  pniportions,  &c.  of  Plane  Figures  ;  intend^ 
to  assist  all  who  use  the  rule,  the  s<|uare,  and  the  ooinpasses :  with 
Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  explaining  in  familiar  words  the  technical 
meaning  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  scientihe  terms. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MISCBLLAKEOUS. 

An  Essay  upon  the  Winea  and  strong 
Urink  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  their 
Itefereiice  to  Dietetic  and  Religious  Views 
on  the  modern  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors: 
being  an  Answer  to  the  Question,  whether 
the  use  of  distilleil  Liquors,  or  traffic  in 
them,  is  compatible  at  the  present  time, 
with  making  a  profession  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  Mosea  Stuart,  M.A.  Profeaaor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Se¬ 
minary,  Andover,  Massachuaetta.  Reprinted 
from  the  American  Edition,  with  a  Preface 
by  John  Pyc  Smith,  D.D.  Svo.  Is. 

An  Address  to  the  working  Clasaea  on 
the  lii'forni  Rill.  By  William  Carpenter. 
8vo. 

A  Word  to  the  Bishops,  from  One  of 
their  Order.  Extract  from  a  Convocation 
Sermon  on  Conforming  and  Reforming. 
By  John  Colei,  D.D.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Sd. 

wrraT. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  C.  B.  Ash,  of 
Adbuton.  S  Vols.  8vo.  81s. 

TUSOLOOT. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lin- 
coln'n  Inn.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maliby, 
BiU)op  of  Chichester.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Balaam.  By  the  Author  of  Modem 
Fanaticism  Unveiled.  Itmo.  6s. 

Christ  the  only  King  in  his  Church ;  or 
the  Regal  office  of  Christ  viewed  in  reU> 
tion  to  the  Discipline  of  Dissenting 
Churches.  A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Davis,  Minister  of  the  CroR  Chapel, 
Hastings,  Publiabcd  at  the  request  of  ibt 


Sussex  Congregational  Ataoclailon.  8vo. 
Is. 

A  Brief  View  of  Sacred  Iliitory,  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  iWtruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  By  Esther  Copley, 
Author  of  Cottage  Comforts,  &c.  18mo. 

bound. 

The  Travels  of  True  Godlineaa.  By 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Keach.  Revised  and 
improved  with  occaaional  Notes,  and  a  Me¬ 
morial  of  his  Life.  By  Howard  Malcolm, 
A.M.,  ef  Boston,  U.  S.  18ma  fs. 

A  Defence  of  Particular  Redan^on, 
wherein  the  Doctrine  of  the  late  M^  Fuller 
relative  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ  it  tried 
by  the  word  of  God.  In  four  Letters  to 
a  Baptist  Minister.  By  W.  Rushton,  Jun. 
LiveipooL  18mo.  ts.  6d. 

A  Discourae  on  Government,  and  King« 
ly  Government  in  particular.  In  which  it  it 
considered  how  far  a  Christian  King  ought 
to  interfere  with  the  affidrt  of  I^lg^. 
By  Robert  Weaver,  Author  of  Scripture 
Fulfilled.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Character,  Duties,  and  Obligation# 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  A  Db- 
course  delivered  at  Devonshire  Square 
Meeting  House,  London,  before  the  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Supporters  of  the  Stepney  Baptist 
Colle^^  By  John  Kershaw,  BLA.  8vo.  1#. 

Relorma^n,  not  Subvenion :  an  Ap» 
peal  to  the  People  of  England  on  behalf 
of  their  National  Church.  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Corporation  of  Bever^ 
ley,  on  the  day  of  their  M^estie#*  Corona 
tion.  ^  J^n  Scott,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
North  Ferriby,  Minister  of  Su  Mary*# 
lluUy  &C.  Svo.  If.  6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  our  January  Number,  wc  noticed  a  valuable  publication,  printed 
nt  H«»Hton,  in  the  Uiiiteil  Staten,  *  The  New  Testament  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  V'enuon,  confornuHl  to  Grienliach's  standard  Gn*ek  Text;'  and, 
referring  to  some  instances  of  improper  translation  which  sadlv  dis¬ 
figure  the  Received  Version,  we  expressed  our  regret,  that  the  llldiuir 
of  the  American  publication  had  not  removed  them  from  its  pages. 

*  Rishoprick,*  (Acts  i.  20)  ;  '  Jesus,*  (Acts  vii.  45,  Heb.  iv.  8)  ;  and 

*  Kostcr,*  (Acts  xii.  4),  the  examples  which  we  quoted,  should  not  lie 

admitted  into  any  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  We  stateil  that 
the  Editor  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  exiH'ctations  that  he  had 
not  raised ;  his  object  being,  not  to  furnish  a  revised  translation,  but 
simply  to  present  to  the  public  *  The  New  Testament  in  the  Common 
‘  Version,  conformed  to  Griesbach's  standard  Text.*  We  remarked, 
however,  that  he  had  not  exactly  reprinUHi  that  Version,  and  cited  as 
an  exception  from  its  reading  *  Simon  called  the  Zealot,*  in  the  place 
of  *  Simon  called  Zelotes.*  Luke  vi.  15.  To  this  remark  the  Editor, 
in  a  very  polite  note,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
recalls  our  attention.  He  states,  that  the  text  as  published  by  him, 
is  throughout  that  of  the  Common  Version,  with  the  exception  of  such 
readings  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  precisely  to  Griesbach's  stand¬ 
ard  text ;  that  he  has  *  changed  all  in  the  English  w'hich  Grieslsich 
‘  has  changed  in  the  Greek,  and  no  more,*  and  that  no  error  or  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  principle  on  which  his  text  is  modelled,  has  been  yet 
pointed  out  to  him.  He  has  referred  us  to  Griesbach's  Manual  edi¬ 
tion,  Jjeii^ic,  1805,  in  which  the  word  rendered  by  him  *  the  zealot,* 
is  printeu  with  a  small  initial,  ^  instead  of  a  capital  Z,  not 

ZtiXvrsr ;  and  as  the  text  of  that  edition  is  the  Greek  standard  text 
adopted  by  him,  wc  gladly  report  the  exactness  with  which  he  has 
conntrmcd  the  English  Version  to  it.  The  reading  in  Griesbach's 
Criiical  Edition,  Ilalar,  is,  in  Luke  vi.  15,  in  accordance  with  the 
Common  Version ;  and  our  remark  on  the  adopted  reading,  '  the 

*  lealot,'  woH  ftHinded  on  this  argument.  We  neglected  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  inspect  the  manual  edition,  and  in  this  manner  arose  the 
error  which  has  obtained  for  us  the  very  friendly  letter  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Having  given  this  explanation,  we  repeat  onr  recommendation  of 
the  work  so  ably  executed  by  the  Editor.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Biblical  literature,  nor 
very  honourable  to  our  own  country*  that  such  a  publication  as  this 
should  issue  from  a  foreign  press,  and  that  to  an  American  Editor,  we 
are  indebted  for  tlie  only  impression  which  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
Common  V^ersion  of  the  New  Testament  conformable  to  Griesbach’s 
text. 


